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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 





By The Honourable LADY FORTESCUE 





Perfume from Provence 
Short Demy. 8/6 net. 24,500 copies sold. 
Profusely illustrated with drawings by E. H. SHEPARD, the famous ‘ Punch’ artist. 


“A little masterpiece which, in my opinion, cannot fail to charm every sort of 
reader.” —Time and Tide. 


Sunset House 


Short Demy. 8/@G net. 15,200 copies sold. 


*‘ One might as well dissect a rose as attempt a formal review of this efflorescence 
of delight in the small ecstasies and exasperations of life among nature’s children. 
It is laughter all the way.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 


There’s Rosemary . . . 


... There's Rue... 


Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. Fourth Impression. 





The story of her life shows how courage and a great heart formed a character 
that can transmit the elusive quality of charm. 


The Observer says: ‘“‘ Sure to be another winner.” 





IAN HAY’S NOVELS 


Over two million copies of Ian Hay’s novels have been sold 








UNIFORM EDITION at 3/6 net per Volume 
A SAFETY MATCH “‘THE RIGHT STUFF” 
A MAN’S MAN THE FIRST HUNDRED 


THOUSAND 
nai eal memento , CARRYING ON—AFTER THE 
(Dramatised as ‘ Tilly of Bloomsbury’) FIRST HUNDRED THOU- 
“a. SAND 


CHEAP EDITION at 2/- net per Volume 


A SAFETY MATCH CARRYING ON—AFTER THE 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY FIRST HUNDRED THOU- 
(Dramatised as ‘ Tilly of Bloomsbury ’) SAND 


“THE RIGHT STUFF” 








Obtainable from all Booksellers 
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All correspondence with reference to Advertisements should be addressed to— 


Mr T. PRESTON, 1-8 Bateman’s Buildings, Soho, London, W.1. 








PELMANISM 


For All Times and Circumstances 


ee has stood the test 
of time. During the last half 
century, in peace and war, in times of 
prosperity and of depression, it has 
helped and encouraged men and women 
in all the affairs of life. Now in this 
time of unprecedented happenings and 
supreme efforts two facts stand out 
against a background of evidence—the 
large number of serving members of 
H.M. Forces enrolling for the Pelman 
Course and the continued support of 
those not in uniform but held closely 
to civilian occupations. 

This increasing demand proves the 
creative and re-creative value of Pel- 
manism. Minds under stress and strain 
are sorely in need. of restful recreation 
and soothing stimulus. Pelmanism 
gives all this and more. It is the way 
to clear thinking and calm but deter- 
mined action under all circumstances. 
You cannot be harassed by anxieties, 
fears and worries, or feel helpless, mute 
and fearful in times of sudden emer- 
gency when imbued and huoyed up by 
the friendly personal guidance of Pel- 
manism. Take the Course to-day and 
possess those self-reliant attributes 
permanently enjoyed by over half a 
million grateful Pelmanists. 


A True Philosophy 


Pelmanism is a true philosophy of 
living for ordinary sensible people who 
wish to make the best of themselves 
at all times and under all circumstances. 
The Pelman Institute has won and held 
its unique position through all wars and 
worries, trials and tribulations, during 
the last half century. To-day Pel- 
manism is appreciated as much as 
ever. The test of time has proved the 
Power of Pelmanism and in these ex- 
ceptional and ever-changing times it 
plays its part in the National Effort. 

The Pelman Course inculcates all 
that constitutes the rare and resolute 
thinking processes of the peoples of 
the forthright British Empire. 

Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 


I 


PELMANISM, 1914 and 1941 


URING 1914-18, the Pelman Insti- 
tute, in London and throughout 
the Empire, made a real and im- 
portant contribution to the efficiency 
of the nation. The value of Pelmanism 
as a training in personal efficiency 
was freely acknowledged by leaders 
in the military and naval forces, as 
well as by those carrying out the 
highly responsible civil work which 
the exigencies of the time demanded. 
During the Great War no fewer than 
160 Admirals and Generals studied 
the Pelman Course, and their example 
was followed by over forty thousand 
other officers and men throughout the 
Services. Good as Pelmanism was in 
1914-18, it is very much better in 1941. 
Added knowledge and experience have 
made it so. 
—— H.M. FORCES 
All serving members are now entitled to 
receive the complete Pelman Course, 


with full tuition and guidance, at 
One-Half Usual Fee. 
Immediate application should be made 
for Special Enrolment Form (Services). 
Approved. by War Office. 








Courage and Confidence 


The present dominant aim for every 
man and woman must be to show a 
courageous, confident, well-equipped 
mental front. This assured, then all 
else will be achieved, and the world 
has no more proven method than 
Pelmanism to attain this end. 

The Pelman Course is fully described 
in a book entitled ‘‘ The Science of 
Success.’’ The Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most 
convenient terms. The book will be 
sent you, gratis and post free, on appli- 
cation to :— 

PELMAN INSTITUTE, 102 Peiman House 
(Established over 40 years}, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: NEW 
YORK, 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. MEL- 
BOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. JOHANNESBURG, 
P.O. Boz 4928. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O. Box 1489). DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. 
CALCUTTA, 102 Clive Street. JAVA, Malabar- 
weg, Malang. 








The WAR and 
HOMELESS CHILDREN 
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Where do we go now ? 
THE SOCIETY ee 
CAN PROVIDE | pr 
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WITH YOU Us “FoR 


THE JOB OF oor — 
OVER 5,000 CHILDREN TO FEED AND 
CLOTHE EVERY DAY 


DEF, £4 (},/ G The smallest gift you can give will be welcome 

WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY 

CANCER | os rom si ern se 


WILL NEVER BE FINISHED | S&REecxxcomm 
UNLESS YOU HELP =} M8 Mackinlays 


The tools for treating Cancer—X-ray e 
is preferred 


equipment, radium, medical and surgical 
apparatus—are almost as costly as arma- 
ments and constitute an ever-increasing 
drain on our resources. 

Frankly we need thousands more pounds sy 
to continue our work in war-time. Will you “i , , : 
please help us to finish the job ? = ¥ 

; ; ; ly ¥ 

All gifts, large and small, will be grate- g 3 

fully acknowledged by the Secretary. 
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FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.3 
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== A_ HISTORICAL GIFT. = 




















The “ROYAL STUART” Ring is what we term it, because the design is 
founded on one which belonged to that most chivalrous monarch of the 
ancient Stuart dynasty, King James IV. of Scotland. 


Adapted as a Signet Ring, the pattern is pleasing and elegant, and even 
in our modern days uncommon, but it appeals to the zsthetic senses in 
perhaps a more subtle and enduring manner through its sentimental and 
historical worth. 


You have here a handsome Signet Ring, one that any Scotsman or Scotswoman 
would be proud to wear, because of its Scottish origin, workmans'ip, and 
hall-mark, with the oval shield fashioned out of a Scots cairngorm or amethyst. 





Alternatively it is made entirely of gold, or with the head formed of a flat 
bloodstone, red sard, or green agate. 


Gent.’s 18-ct. Ring, plain or set with stone & 
Lady's 18-ct. Ring, plain o¢ set with stone 


Three-letter monogram, cut deep for sealing 


61 
41 
Two-letter monogram, cut deep for sealing @ 
01 
Crest only (no motto) - + + + - 01 


The price in each'case is Net cash. 


BROOK & SON 


Ds dagen GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
ing George V. 
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“One day, said Uncle Remus, 


‘¢Brer Rabbit waz santerin’ ‘long w’en he run 
up wid Brer Fox. Atter howdyin’ en axin’ 
atter one nudder’s famblies, Brer Fox sez 
‘You lookin’ monstus smart dis mawnin’, Brer 
Rabbit,’ sezee. 

‘¢ Brer Rabbit ‘lowed dis wuz so, fer he wuz 
feelin’ dez ez sassy ez a jay-bird. 

‘« © Yo’ barber sho is tu’ned you out han’sum ” 
sez Brer Fox, sezee. 

‘¢ Brer Rabbit ‘lowed dis wuz so. 

‘* Den sez Brer Fox, ‘ W’'d you tell me, Brer 
Rabbit,’ sezee, ‘ Who is yo’ barber ?’ 


‘*‘ Brer Rabbit he ‘lows he can't let on, kaze° 


den de hole naberh’d’d be ez smart ez he wuz, 
en he don’t go on ter let dat happen. 

‘*But Brer Fox he ’swade and ’swade, en at 
las’ Brer Rabbit he sez ‘ Ez we're ol’ fr’en’s,’ 
sezee, ‘I’ll tell you I’m barber ter myse’f, en 
dis is what I duz. 

‘¢¢T takes sum merlasses en sum turkentime 


To start the day feeling ‘ez sassy ez a jay-bird’ try Parke-Davis Shaving Cream. 
job easy, and leaves the skin smooth and supple. 


7 é With apologies to 
: Joel Chandler 
Harris 


Vy 
NA 


en I puts hit on my f’ce, en then I gits a shave 
ez clean ez a w’istl’.’ 

‘**Thenks, Brer Rabbit,’ sez Brer Fox, 
sezee, en he lopes off ter get his merlasses and 
turkentime. 

‘*Brer Rabbit he crope atter him. En when 
he seed Brer Fox wid der merlasses en turken- 
time all over his f’ce he laft en laft ’twel de 
tears roll down his sides. Kaze Brer Rabbit 
don’t use no merlasses nor turkentime, but 
Parke-Davis Shavin’ Cream same’s yo’ Unk 


Jeems uses ev’ry mawnin’,” 


It makes the razor's 


Try a tube to-day. Your chemist sells large long- 


lasting tubes for 1/10 (including Purchase Tax). 





A Cornish 
War Medallist 


THIS 
VITAL SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-boat Service must go 
on. Five times as many calls are being made 
on it now as in time of Peace. 

Your contribution is more than ever 
needed. Send it to-day. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 








Books are the Best Gils 





* See List of 


Omnibus Volumes 


at end of Magazine 








BLADDER WEAKNESS 


ABSORBENT BAGS 
Male day pattern, 35/- 
New Model Female day pattern, 42/- 
“DUPLEX” BAGS 
Male or Female, day and night, 70/- 


“SANITUBE” 
For helpless, bedridden patients, 70/- 
Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and 
body. Invisibleunderclothing andeasily emptied. 


Now worn world-wide. Special patterns for 
motorists and aviators. 


Diagrams, etc., en request frem: 


HILLIARD, 123 Douglas St., Glasgow, C.2 
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With men accustomed to reducing things to 
essentials the splendid qualities of Player's 
“No Name “—that fine blend of tobacco— 
are as clear-cut as a chemi- 
cal formula. First—depend- | FOR THOSE 
ability: then cool and slow- | WHO PREFER A 
burning. Finally—that rare | COARSER CUT— 


aroma which sppeals hos “No Name 
particularly to the discerning 


smoker. BROAD CUT. 
2 OZ. SNAP 
VACUUM TINS 3/9 


mt : 
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DI AYVER'S 100): 7. VG Ge) 
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A.M.P. 


The Largest British 
Mutual Life Office 


Assets exceed 


£127,000,000 


New Business, 1940 
(Ordinary Department) 


£16,927,963 


Every year 
a 
Bonus year 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Established 1849 in Australia 


73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 


War Time A ddress 


“TARNMOOR,” 
HINDHEAD, SURREY 


BRANI DAU ER 6 
GLENGARRY PENS 


aS. ay BRANDAUER'S Glengarry 

Soy, Pen has a specially con- 

structed curved point, which 

is ideal for smooth, quick writing. Of all 
Stationers and Storekeepers. 


C. BRANDAUER & Co., Ltp., Birmingham, Eng. 
London Office: 124 Newgate Street, E.C.1 





Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 


MY WATER-CURE 


As tested through more than Thirty Years, and 
described for the Healing of Diseases and the 
Preservation of Health. 


By SEBASTIAN KNEIPP. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


E THERE IS 








LARGE DEPT. FOR BOOKS ON TRAVEL, 
POLITICS, RELIGION. ETC. 


FPFOYLES 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 


New and second-hand Books on every sub- 

ject. Stock of nearly 3 million volumes. 

JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! Members buy 

Books published at 7/6, 10/6 and 12/6 
for only 2/6. 

118-125 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 


Telephone—Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
—— EE 
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THE MISSIONS 
TO SEAMEN 


FOR ALL .SEAMEN 
WORLD-WIDE 





IN ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
PORTS NEW STATIONS HAVE 
BEEN OPENED TO MEET THE 
URGENT NEEDS OF SEAMEN 

UNDER WAR CONDITIONS 


Please send your gift to A. J. MATTHEW, Secretary 
5 THE GRANGE, WIMBLEDON, LONDON, S.W.19 














There’s still some Sportex 
about—and you'll be a lucky 
man ifit’s about you. If your 
tailor can cut you a town or 
country suit in this firm- 
woven, snag-proof cloth it’ll 
remain his pride when it is 
your oldest and still favourite 
garment. But if your tailor 
can’t get Sportex—supplies are 
very limited—remember the 
name. You'll be glad you 
did when the days of peace 
and petrol come again. 
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SCOTLAND’S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH a\ 
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By Appointment 
to the late 
King George V. 





ROYAL AIR FORCE 





ih Bs 


HAMILTON <¢ 


Watch and Clock Makers to His Majesty in Scotland, 


88 PRINCES STREET E 


REGIMENTAL§ 8B 





7th/9th ROYAL SCOTS 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £58 
Smaller, on Bar £22 





NAVAL CROWN 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds « £0 
eee. « « « & > 


Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £25 


Others, Diamond set 


In 9-ct. Gold . 





.from £8 
£3, 5/- 





ROYAL ARTILLERY ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £15 Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . 7 
Others, Diamond set . from £9, 10/- oo a » Larger, no Bar £32 
In 9-ct. Gold £3 In9-ct.Gold . . Pe 


OBB Se BD Se 05h G5 $b Go 9 6h G8 Sb be Gh okt ke OFF 498 oft OB Hh dhe oh So Shh Hh Ah ob eee oh HH Gh Hh s He 


Badges of other Regiments 
ranging from £3 upwards 





BLACK WATCH 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £30 





BAF Th SEs Ea AEs 6S ho SEs a5 OS Ea 4Eh 4s OS Ss AE 6 gh of Oh BS OES As Se Ea 0 hh ahs ah os hs hs os aE ote the aH Ao 


Telephone: EoinsurcH 22388. 
Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths. 


EDINBURGH 2 


BADGE BROOCHES 


THESE PRICES DO 
NOT INCLUDE 
PURCHASE 


ROYAL SCOTS 
Platinum, White Gold 
and Diamonds £65 


Paste Diamond and 
Enamel. £3, 16/2 
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ROYAL ARMY SERVICE CORPS ROYAL ENGINEERS 
Rose Diamond and Enamel E £10, 15/- 


Diamond and Enamel 
Sn re £3 


; M4 
it Walallaenan, ce . 
Mea a os SOAS S SON 


_ ROYAL SCOTS GRE 
FIFE & FORFAR YEOMANRY = ce 


AS Di dand Enamel . £38 
Diamond and Enamel . ‘ e £38 veg ey ae 
InQct.Gold. . . . £3,5/- 


KING’S OWN SCOTTISH BORDERERS 
Diamond and Enamel . . £38 


BS eis to obs he pode ahs Es tbs the te Ep te ode te ke poke be hee oda be ede ode Eh oe th ot dhe he hs OB he eee BES ob HH 





ESSE sear storsce 


SAVE TIME, MONEY 
LABOUR 











THE ESSE COOKER CO. (Proprietors : Smith & Wellstood 

Ltd., Est. 1854) BONNYBR!DGE, SCOTLAND, 63 Conduit 

Street, London, W.1, and branches at Liverpool, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. 


Agents in the principal towns of Australia, South Africa, Rhodesia, India, Ceylon, New Zealand, Argentine, 
Uruguay, Switzerland, Ned. East Indies, CANADA—The ESSE COOKER COMPANY (Canada) Ltd., 1028 
Sherbrooke Street West, MONTREAL, and 1215 Bay Street, TORONTO. 





isteess of the Soh. 


Thanks to the Navy British supremacy afloat remains 


Re ae 


unchallenged, and this picture of some of our light forces, 
all Thornycroft vessels, on patrol is symbolical of the Fleet's 


unceasing vigilance to keep the seas free. 


JOHN |. THORNYCROFTS.COMLIMITED, THORNYCROFT HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.! 
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21H.P. to 132 H.P, 


KELVIN. DIESEL Marine Engines are 
full Diesel engines of the four- 
cycle compression -ignition, solid 
injection type, and comply with the 
requirements of Lioyd’s and the 
Board of Trade. 


They are made in ten models from 
21 h.p. to 132 h.p. All running 
parts are enclosed, yet accessibility 
is so good that any repair may be 
carried out without lifting the 
engine from its seat. 


Prices cover complete marine equip- 
ment, including propeller, shaft, 


stuffing boxes, tanks, and all piping 
and hull connections. 


Write for catalogue to the makers, 


TheBergius Oltd 


DOBBIE'S LOA «= GLASGOW C.4 


COMING OF AGE OF THE 
LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


To mark our 21st Anniversary, a 
limited number of students will be 
taken at HALF FEES. 


Courses are given by correspondence 
in Journalism and Story Writing, and 
free advice is given to all those 
contemplating a Course. 


The instruction is not curtailed in 

any way, is entirely personal, and 

the Courses are not subject to any 

time limit. 

Write for informative book 

‘* WRITING FOR THE PRESS’’ to :— 

Publicity Bureau (Dept. B), 

London School of Journalism, 
57 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

Museum 4574. 





RATTRAY’S 


PERTH 


For generations the fine 
quality of Rattray’s 
Tobaccos has been re- 
spected and appreciated 
by smokers all over the 
world. 


Despite the difficulty of 
present-day conditions 
that fine quality will be 
jealously maintained. 


e¢ 


Naturally, we have 
always been glad to 
make new _ customers 
and friends, but, un- 
fortunately, owing to 
circumstances beyond 
our control, we now find 
ourselves in the position 
of being unable to fulfil 
new orders. We hope, 
however, that this posi- 
tion will be righted in 
the not distant future. 


EXPORT ONLY :  ¥ 


: Rattray’s 7 Reserve, : 


per 2 ibs. . « 26/8: 


; Rattray’s Old Gowrie, : 


per 2 lbs. . . 26/ 


Plus postage. ‘ 

















Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Head Office: St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
Principal London Office: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
i Branches throughout Scotland 





























| FAmous THROUGH 7 REIGNS 
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Mathew levy & Serr ——— 
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MATTHEW GLOAG & SON,LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Obtainable abroad from— 
ANTIGUA—Bennett Bryson & Co. Ltd. 
AUSTRALIA—Leo. Buring Pty. Ltd., Sydney. NASSAU—Maury-Roberts Co., Ltd. 


BARBADOS—S. P. Musson, Son & Co., Ltd. S. RHODESIA—The “‘ GROUSE” Agency, Box 678, 
BERMUDA—Consolidated Wine Store, Hamilton. Salisbury. 

BRITISH GUIANA—Sprostons Ltd., Georgetown. TANGIER—Ellis & Go. 

CURAGAO—Curacao Trading Co. U.S.A.— Ni ., New York 
GIBRALTAR—M. Baglietto. Seggerman Nixon Corpn., New York. 


Old Rose Distributing Co., Chicago. 
JAMAICA—H. M. Brandon & Co., Kingston. The Fairfield Company, Boston, Mass. 


KENYA—Jardin Ltd., Nairobi and Mombasa. 





} wairina A STORY OR WAR EXPERIENCES P 


Here Is an Infallible Guide to the Beginner’s Success 


The Art of Story Writing 


(By a Famous Author). Writing the complete 

ta enietiet to. 
“touch,” s a r os eas 

Presentation, len, © Ty of Post Free INCE smokers learned to say ‘‘ TOM LONG 

——. apt (ie inalaien By the Geet), A smoker's choice is rarely wrong. 

a Co) r, = 

sine an ny bly aro = er and maxi am 

Length —_ jal “ acceptable.” 6 

pn — Guide of {ts kind. A veritable gold mine of 
‘acts that earns for you immediate profit from your 

— ithe previous publication had over 15,600 sold 
copies’ and this reprint is very strictly limited. Direct 
from the publishers, 


| STONE LITERARY AGENCY (Publishing Dept. B.) 











Established 1928, REDCAR, YORKS. 
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Registered SECTIONAL 
Trade Mark BOOKCASE 


Catalogue and dealer’ 8 name free on on ‘request. 


Ww. ANGUS « Go. Ltp., “ 





Telegrams—Lignum - Finsquare - London 


BOOKS 
ARE UNTAXED. 


Keep them clean, 
orderly & accessible 
in a GUNN BOOKCASE: 
built up in sections 
with unrivalled 





King’s National Roll. 


PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


MENSTRIE, 


and “SCOTLAND 














YOUR FREEDOM 


is in the hands of the courageous men 
who, day and night, hold the fort of 
Britain against the common enemy. 


THEIR GOMFORT AND 
HAPPINESS 


are in your hands and you can help 
supply NOW 
MORE GHURGH ARMY REST GENTRES 
MORE CHURCH ARMY MOBILE CANTEENS 
MORE CHURCH ARMY HOSTELS 
which mean comfort and happiness 
for the men of H.M. Forces. 


Will you not help give these brave men 
the comfort they need? Every penny, 
every shilling, every pound you send 
will help. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFT (Cheque, Postal Order, 
etc.), to Prebendary Carlile, C.H., D.D. 


The GHURGH ARMY 


55 BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 


| AM GETTING TONED UP 


A Commander,R.N., 
Aged 45, who began 


MAXALDING 


at the end of 1940, 
writes :—“ 16--4—41. 
—I find that I can do 
most of the exercises 
with the feeling that I 
am getting toned up 
from them. I should 
say that I take per- caer at ae 
haps 12 minutes fora ft a 2 
bout on the average. A. M. SALDO. 


TO THE ELDERLY, WHO 

HAVE NOT THE VITALITY 
to do as much as they would like towards 
helping to finish our great task, I offer my 
life-long experience. You have only to write 
me, giving your age and occupation, and 
explaining your condition and desires in the 
way of improvement, and I will reply person- 
ally under plain, sealed cover, and at the same 
time send full details of MAXALDING, free 
of obligation. *A. M. Woollaston. 


Please write to:— 
(Dept. 


MAXALDING ::), 


36 WALDEGRAVE PARK 
TWIGKENHAM, MIDDLESEX 


A. M. WOOLLASTON, 
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Cmasdiiers cul 
Sohutve 
Ee for the | 
f smartest Services 


Men whowere fastidious about 
dress, and were conscious of 
the difference that a good 
collar makes, in peace-time 
always chose “ Van Heusen.” 
These same standards still 
hold good to-day! The fight- 
ing forces are “smart about 
the neck” because they still 
choose * Van Heusen.” 


Many smart styles in white 





and coloured designs; also 
supplied in correct regulation 
shades of R.A.F. Blue and 
Khaki. 


Ask also for “ VANTELLA ” 
Shirts (by Cotella Ltd.), to 
match all colours and designs 
of “VAN HEUSEN” Collars. 
PRICE 
1/3 1/6 
in White, Colours, in Khaki 


and R.A.F. Blue 
Registered Trade Mark (Plus Purchase Tax 2d. each 


‘VAN HEUSEN’ 


SEMI-STIFF COLLARS 


HARDING, TILTON & HARTLEY LTD., Provisional Address: Viney Street Factory, Taunton, Somerset 
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PARACHUTES IN LARGE NUMBERS. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


Ir was nearly ten o’clock on an 
evening of last autumn and for 
three hours the headquarters of 
the company of the Home Guard 
had been humming with activity. 
It had hummed thus every evening 
for a week, and the main reason 
was—rifles. Today the company 
is fully equipped with rifles and 
bayonets, and it bristles with 
machine-guns and automatics. 
Every man has his battle-dress, 
overcoat, belt, boots, anklets, and 
steel helmet; the company has 
even got its own pipe band, and 
anyone who has marched behind 
a pipe band knows what that 
means—but a week before that 
evening in autumn it had not 
even one service rifle to its name. 
It had a few private rifles, gleaned 
from sportsmen, stalkers, and 
poachers—and very ancient, weird, 
and wonderful some of them were 
—and some shot-guns. Uniforms 
were unknown ; only one man in 
three had a khaki armlet. 

The men were becoming dis- 
couraged, for drilling and man- 
ceuvring without arms is not very 


exciting ; or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that they 
would have become discouraged 
were it not for the fact that the 
Battle of Britain—with its glory 
and throb, its anxieties and 
triumphs—was still raging, and 
every speck that appeared in the 
sky above the Highland hills 
might well be a troop-carrying 
plane, and every stranger who 
strolled along the roads at night 
a potential fifth columnist. So, 
somewhat disgruntled rather than 
discouraged, the men of the com- 
pany, with their primitive weapons, 
carried on with their road patrols 
and manned their night observation 
posts—the young ones hoping that 
every speck in the sky would turn 
out to be a troop-carrying plane, 
the more experienced hoping the 
Hun would be foolish enough to 
wait until he could be suitably 
dealt with. 

Rifles! In a history which, 
one hopes, can be but a short one, 
the company has already had 
several red-letter days. There 
was, for instance, the day when 

T 
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it found itself in possession of an 
armoury, an orderly room, and an 
office; there was the day when 
sufficient overcoats and caps to 
fit out two platoons were issued, 
so that in the semi-darkness men 
looked like real soldiers; but by 
far the most important of all days 
was the one on which the rifles 
appeared. One morning, with 
their ammunition, they came in a 
motor-lorry, unheralded ; but by 
lunch-time every Home Guard in 
Gorton, which was only a small 
town, had heard the glad tidings. 
After supper—some did not even 
wait for supper—there was a rush 
for the Territorial Hall, a building 
they bad seized the day they were 
enrolled in the L.D.V., had been 
thrown out of twice by seemingly 
aimless military units, and now 
occupied permanently. The town 
platoon was quickly joined by 
two platoons from the adjacent 
countryside ; for the news had 
spread as if by bush telegraph, 
and men streamed in on their 
bicycles. The cases were opened 
and the enthusiasm temporarily 
waned ; every rifle was so heavily 
coated with a yellow, greasy pre- 
servative that it looked as if it 
would take a month’s cleaning 
before it could be handled with 
any degree of pleasure. The local 
dandy, a bank clerk, remembered 
a@ pressing engagement and tried 
to fade away, but was promptly 
retrieved by the company sergeant- 
major—a regular soldier who had, 
in barrack-room parlance, ‘ done 
his twenty-one ’"—and roughly re- 
minded that in the Home Guard 
you ruddy well did as you were 
told. The local scavenger, who 
had put on his best Sunday suit, 
presumably in honour of the rifles, 
remembered he had to go on patrol 
at eight o’clock and had forgotten 
his borrowed shot-gun. The com- 
pany quartermaster-sergeant pro- 





duced some old sacking, and soon 
willing bands were removing the 
thickest of the grease. They 
worked with a grim exaltation ; 
they worked every evening, and 
within a few days the rifles were 
clean enough to be issued to 
platoons. One case was sent to 
the fourth platoon—wNo. 16 in 
the battalion—which had its head- 
quarters in the small village of 
Aitnoch, fifteen miles to the east- 
ward; and now, as ten o’clock 
drew near, the Gorton platoon 
was returning from its first armed 
parade. 

The company commander and 
his second in command stood at 
the door of the hall listening to 
the men singing as they swung 
homeward along the road. The 
platoon came in sight—a motley 
collection, a mixture of fresh-faced 
youth and veterans of the long 
struggle that ended nearly twenty- 
two years before; veterans who, 
at first, had been frankly puzzled 
how they had got into column of 
route without numbering and form- 
ing fours. They halted smartly 
and cheerfully smacked the butts 
of the newly issued rifles before 
breaking off. 

“They'll do, Weston,” the com- 
pany commander said happily. 
“We'll make something of them 
now we've got a few rifles—if the 
Boche gives us time.” 

““They’re better now than my 
battalion of K.’s army was when I 
joined it in °14,”’ the second in 
command said. 

“It’s the leaven of old soldiers, 
I suppose,” the company com- 
mander replied. 

It had been a long and busy 
day for him, for he had been 
dealing with correspondence and 
answering inquirics in his own 
home before the evening parade ; 
but both officers remained until 
the last Home Guard had left the 
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building. The company was at 
a stage when special vigilance was 
necessary, and its commander had 
served on the North-West Frontier 
where the loss of a single rifle 
may well damn a promising military 
career. Besides, with the possi- 
bility of fifth column activity, he 
was taking no chances; to his 
mind, and to the mind of the 
even more precise Weston, the 
local platoon was altogether too 
casual. Both officers had insisted 
on strict discipline from the begin- 
ning, but recognised that there 
was little method yet, and more 
confusion than there should be 
in a force that had been entrusted 
with arms. They saw the armoury 
and the other rooms locked, then 
strolled towards their homes. 
Weston was the first to break off, 
and the company commander 
reached his own house alone and 
well pleased with the evening’s 
work. 

**A whisky-and-soda is clearly 
indicated,” he said by way of 
self-invitation. 

The whisky was poured out and 
he had his finger on the lever of 
the syphon when his telephone bell 
rang. 

“Damn!” he grunted. ‘“ That 
thing has been ringing nearly all 
day.” 

He picked up the receiver to 
hear an announcement that the 
message was from the county 
town, forty miles away. “Is 
that the commander of the 
Home Guard?” a voice at the 
other end said. 

“Well, it’s the commander of 
the local company.” 

*“Here is a message from the 
chief constable of the county,” 
the voice said. ‘‘ ‘The constable 
at Tombain reports that just 
before dark parachutes in large 
numbers were seen descending on 
Bracken Hill.’ ” 
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“Hell, it’s come!” the com- 
pany commander exclaimed as he 
replaced the receiver. 


For weeks he had been planning 
what he should do if such a message 
came through. His first con- 
sideration was to find out if the 
message was genuine; that was 
why he had replaced the receiver. 
He looked up the chief constable’s 
number in the telephone book and 
lifted the receiver again. The same 
voice answered. 

“Will you repeat that message 
for the Home Guard at Gorton ? ”’ 
he said. 

“T would have repeated it if 
you hadn’t cut me off,” a somewhat 
irate voice replied. ‘The con- 
stable at Tombain reports that 
just before dark parachutes in 
large numbers were seen descending 
on Bracken Hill.” 

** In large numbers, eh ? ” 

“Yes ; that’s what we got from 
Constable Mackay. Bracken Hill 
is in your area, isn’t it ?”’ 

“It is—now I am sure who 
is *phoning,” the company com- 
mander replied. “Any further 
information ? ” 

“No; that’s the message we 
got from Constable Mackay.” 

“Right! Tell the chief con- 
stable I'll deal with it.” 

The company commander’s next 
step was to inform the brigade, 
which had its headquarters eight 
or nine miles to the east of the 
road which ran past the side of 
the hill. He had that number in 
his head, asked for it, and was 
quickly answered. Then he made 
his first mistake of the night. 

** Map reference, please,”’ a cold 
voice answered in response to his 
message. 

The company commander swore 
softly ; he had not expected that. 
He knew the hill—he could picture 
it, clad with colouring bracken 
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and dotted heavily with birch 
trees—and thought every military 
officer in the vicinity would have 
known it too. In future he would 
get the map reference before he 
*phoned. Another lesson; he had 
not the map handy; he had to 
go upstairs to his study for it. 
In future it would be kept beside 
the telephone. The brigade having 
been warned, he had to turn out 
his platoon at Aitnoch, and that 
might not be quite so easy. The 
platoon commander was not on 
the ’phone and had to be reached 
through the local post office, and 
he knew that the telephone orderly, 
who slept on the premises, was 
some distance from the instrument. 
Speed in getting the men out was 
imperative, and he was relieved 
when a sleepy voice answered. 
The orderly required no map 
reference. 

“Tl be off like a shot,’ he 
replied in a voice from which all 
trace of sleepiness had filed. 

Bracken Hill was four miles up 
a hill road which connected the 
main road from the east into 
Gorton with another main road 
from the north. At the south 
end of the hill road was Aitnoch, 
at the other end was Tombain 
where lived the observant Con- 
stable Mackay. There were Home 
Guards in farms on both sides of 
the road ; in fact, one of them had 
an outrun for sheep on the northern 
slopes of the hill, and the company 
commander felt he could reason- 
ably hope that some of the men 
in the platoon were already out. 
He had a theory that nothing 
should happen in his company 
area, especially in daylight, with- 
out at least one of his men seeing 
it, and felt slightly aggrieved that 
it was a policeman, not a Home 
Guard, who had reported the 
parachutes. He looked at the 
map and decided to call out the 
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farthest section on the road coming 
in to Gorton from the north in 
case the enemy had made off 
towards Tombain; that done, and 
other messages sent, he *phoned 
for his second in command, who 
was already in bed. 

Before Weston arrived a message 
had come in from the outlying 
section to say that some of the 
men were already in position and 
the remainder being called in by 
cyclist. 

“Perhaps they were some of 
our own fellows baling out,” 
Weston suggested when he heard 
the reason for his sudden call. 

“In large numbers, old boy ; 
hardly likely,” the company com- 
mander said. ‘“‘It might be the 
real thing, but, on the other hand, 
what puzzles me is that the 
brigade major was surprised. He 
knew nothing about it, and he 
certainly should have done if 
there was an invasion on, or 
anything happening on a biggish 
scale.” 

For a time the men chatted 
about the war, then relapsed into 
a drowsy silence which was sharply 
broken by the ringing of the 
telephone bell. The company com- 
mander took the message. 

‘It’s from Robertson,”’ he said. 
“He has got his platoon in 
position near the hill, and some 
military are passing up the road 
in lorries.” 

“‘Robertson’s a great chap and 
he has a really tough lot down 
there,’ Weston said. “It’s a 
blessing we sent him his share of 
the rifles right away.” 

“It is; I hope he got them 
cleaned. Look here, old boy, 
you have to get up in the morning 
to do your job, while I can loaf 
all day—unless the balloon has 
gone up. I'll run down and see 
what’s happening ; you doss down 
on the sofa. You'll easily hear 
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the ’phone if it goes. Tl call in 
at Aitnoch post office to see if 
you’ve heard anything further 
before I turn up towards the 
hill.” 

He got his car out of the garage 
and drove off. In the bright 
moonlight driving was going to 
be a pleasure, in spite of the 
black-out. As he passed the last 
house on the outskirts of Gorton 
he heard from it: ‘“‘ This is the 
B.B.C. Home Service: here is the 
news.” The midnight news! He 
might have waited to hear if 
there was any hint about an 
invasion. Too late now! He 
drove on, and two miles along the 
road was stopped by a man waving 
a red light. The man poked his 
head through the open window and 
said sternly— 

“Produce your identity—-sorry, 
sir.” 

“What are you sorry about, 
Burgess ?”’ the company comman- 
der asked cheerfully. ‘‘ You’re 
doing your job, aren’t you? Tell 
that bloke I see behind you— 
Gorman, isn’t it?—to slue his 
new rifle the other way till 
I get past. I’m going down to 
Aitnoch. There’s a report that 
Jerry is dropping parachutes round 
there, so keep your eyes skinned. 
Good-night !” 

He drove on through a night of 
entrancing beauty. The moon 
rode high among the stars; for 
@ good part of the way the 
road ran close to a broad river 
gleaming like silver through the 
gaps between the spruce and pine 
that fringed the road on which, 
throughout its winding length, he 
did not meet another vehicle. 
He drew up at the post office, and 
the telephone orderly, who held 
that job because owing to an 
accident one of his arms was 
temporarily out of action, came 
out. He was champing at the bit. 
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“Goad! captain, I wish I wis 
up the hill wi’ the ither lads,” he 
groaned. 

** Somebody must be here, you 
know,” the company commander 
said soothingly. 

“I daursay. Man, but the 
fairmers up there were oot quick. 
A minute aifter ye telephoned the 
first time ane o’ them cam’ doon 
the road on his bike wi’ the 
same news, and he said he had 
left a dizen o’ them watchin’ 
the hill.” 

The company commander’s heart 
glowed, for that was exactly what 
he had hoped for. Having ascer- 
tained that there was no message 
from Weston, and no further report 
from the hill, he restarted the car 
and turned up the road to the 
left. It was a rough one, and the 
little car jumped about uncom- 
fortably. He drove on at con- 
siderable speed, however ; climbing 
all the time and passing between 
fields of grass and stubble, which 
later gave way to moorland covered 
with heather. He recognised the 
outline of Bracken Hill on the 
right, and a minute or two later 
military lorries loomed up in front 
of him. He brought the car up 
behind the rear one and stopped 
the engine, then opened the right- 
hand door and stepped out. His 
feet had barely touched the ground 
when a single rifle-shot rang out 
with startling distinctness through 
the newly created stillness. It had 
come from the direction of the hill. 

“Halt! Hands up!” 

A fresh-faced lad, in full battle 
equipment, had jumped out from 
behind a lorry, and the point of a 
fixed bayonet was describing small 
circles within six inches of the 
company commander’s chest. 
Devoutly hoping that the safety 
catch on the rifle behind the 
bayonet had been applied, that 
officer slowly raised his hands 
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above his head and waited for 
what seemed an interminable time. 
He found himself wondering if 
the whole four years of the last 
war had brought him a more 
frightening moment. 

** Advance and be recognised,” 
the sentry cried at last. 

“Well, m’lad, I can’t advance 
very far,” the company com- 
mander said; “but if you let me 
put my hands down I'll soon show 
you who I am.” 

He produced his identity card, 
which the sentry examined by the 
light of the moon. 

** You'll find the Home Guard 
a couple of hundred yards along 
the road,” he said. 


The company commander walked 
on. Ahead of the lorries a string 
of bicycles lay up against the 
heather-clad bank. Again he was 
halted, this time by a Home 
Guard, who took him to the platoon 
commander. 

** Good morning, Robertson,” he 
said. ‘“ What’s it all about ?” 

Robertson was a sheep farmer 
in a big way, and a born leader 
of men. He had been twenty 
years in the Territorial Army, 
but, to his disgust, had resigned 
a year before this wretched war 
came. He was tall and spare, 
soft spoken and deliberate of 
speech, but swift in decision. 

‘Good morning, sir,” he said. 
‘They dropped parachutes all 
right, though we’ve found nothing 
yet. I think the shot we heard 
just now was fired by accident 
by one of the military. They’re 
combing the hill from the east 
and my fellows are lining the road 
ready to deal with anything they 
drive out.” 

** What sort of troops have they 
sent ?” 

“* Recruits, 
mutton...” 
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*“H’m! I’ve met one of them,” 
the company commander inter- 
rupted. 

“And the officer in command 
seems to have been in the army 
about three weeks,’ Robertson 
went on. ‘‘ At the moment he’s 
distinctly peeved with me.” 

“e Why ? ”° 

*“His men are coming over the 
hill with magazines charged and 
bayonets fixed, and he wanted 
me to send mine in from this 
side and meet them in the 
middle.” 

‘** And what reply did you make 
to that interesting suggestion ?”’ 
the company commander asked. 

** The famous one that the lady 
made in Shaw’s ‘ Pygmalion,’ 
Robertson replied with a grin. 
**Come along and see the men.” 

They strolled along and came 
to a section leader who, with 
another man, was stationed at 
the extreme right of the line. 
He was the head gamekeeper of 
a@ near-by sporting estate, and 
in the moonlight they could see 
that he was carrying a very 
expensive rifle. 

““ The lady’s deer-stalking rifle,” 
he explained. ‘“I thought Id 
get away with it without her 
knowing, but she caught me as 
I was slinking out through the 
door. ‘See and make good use 
of it,’ she said. She’s got a grudge 
against Jerry. The laird came 
out of Dunkirk by the skin of his 
teeth, and for ten days before 
that she never had a word from 
him. She’ll not forget that in a 
hurry.” 

They moved along a line of 
weather-beaten, hard, determined- 
looking men—farmers, keepers, 
ghillies, stalkers, and shepherds ; 
physically a match for anything 
the world could show. Among 
them were some youths, slender, 
but of the same tough breed 
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produced by those upland farms. 
The men were stretched out at 
intervals of five paces, and only 
one man in three had a rifle. 
Most of the others had shot-guns 
or private rifles—some of them of 
small bore. The officers came on 
two lads about eighteen years old, 
who, with stern, set faces, were 
staring intently at the hill. The 
first was armed with a baton. 

‘** What have you got there?” 
the company commander asked. 

‘*My father’s baton, sir; he’s 
a special constable,” the lad 
answered without removing his 
eyes from the hill. 

**And what will he do if the 
enemy gets into Aitnoch ?” 

* We'll no’ let them doon that 
far,” the lad replied with grim 
determination. 

The next youth seemed to be 
unarmed, but he had his hand in 
a haversack which was slung over 
his right shoulder and rested on 
his left hip. 

“What have you got?” the 
company commander asked. 

** Stones, sir,” the lad replied. 
“Maybe somebody’ll be wounded 
and Ill get his rifle,” he added 
hopefully. 

From the haversack he withdrew 
a stone about the size and shape 
of a Mills bomb, the while he also 
kept his eyes glued on the hill. 
Stones! The Prime Minister had 
said: ‘‘We shall fight on the 
beaches, we shall fight on the 
landing grounds, we shall fight 
in the fields and in the streets, 
we shall fight in the hills. We 
shall never surrender.” To the 
company commander those lads 
he was inspecting in the moonlight 
—one armed with a special con- 
stable’s baton, the other with 
stones—seemed to typify the 
spirit that lay behind that 
magnificent declaration of defiance 
and faith. 
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The soldiers had been on the 
hill for some time; something 
should be happening soon, so 
Robertson moved his men back 
to the other side of the road and 
made them kneel in the shadow 
cast by the high bank. Earlier 
in the evening there had been a 
strong wind, but now not a breath 
of air was stirring; there was the 
stillness of a tropical calm. From 
the hillside there came the sharp 
crack of a snapping twig, followed 
by the rustling noise of boots 
among bracken. The whole line 
stiffened, peering intently, with 
breath hard held. For those who 
knew nothing of war it was eerie 
work watching that hill for unseen 
men, possibly hostile, to emerge. 
Quivering nerves were sharply 
jarred and the whole line flattened 
as, with a roar like a low-flying 
aeroplane, two dark bodies flew 
out of the trees and made off to 
the southward at high speed. 

“ Capers !’ a farmer lying beside 
the company commander explained. 
“* There’s aye some o’ them in that 
wood.” 

A few rabbits crept stealthily 
out of the bracken and made to 
cross the road; they sensed the 
motionless men, wheeled sharply, 
and made off in the same direction 
as the capercailzies. Bayonets 
gleamed in the moonlight ; soldiers 
shuffled through the bracken and 
stepped thankfully on to the hard 
road. The company commander 
and Robertson rose to their feet 
and went to meet the young 
subaltern in command of the 
troops. 

** ve combed the hill thoroughly 
and there’s nothing on it,” he 
declared. ‘“‘I don’t believe any- 
thing was dropped,” he added 
petulantly. 

*“* Oh yes, there was,’ Robertson 
said with confidence. 

* All right ; I’m giving my men 
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a rest. I’m doing nothing more 
until daylight comes in.” 


The soldiers moved down the 
road towards the waiting lorries, 
and Robertson told his own men 
to make themselves comfortable. 
Most of them, even in the hurry 
of the call-out, had remembered 
to bring sandwiches, or ‘ pieces’ ; 
some had thermos flasks. They 
settled down. 

**How are you so confident 
that parachutes were dropped ?” 
the company commander asked. 

““T’ve seen the farmer at Brae- 
head, about a mile from here,”’ 
Robertson answered. ‘“‘It was he 
that reported them to the police. 
He was having his supper when his 
daughter ran in to tell him she’d 
seen a lot of them. He got out 
in time to see the last two coming 
down; and when he says he saw 
them he did see them. That’s 
the sort of man he is. And he 
wasn’t the only one; some of the 
other lads saw them too.” 

“The thugs that landed might 
be far enough away by now; 
but, anyhow, the roads are being 
patrolled. If they have got their 
little wireless sets going they may 
have a whole host of their pals 
along by daybreak, though.” 

** T sincerely hope so,’”’ Robertson 
said. ‘‘ If we can catch them just 
as they land we’ll fix them—and 
that subaltern will see some fancy 
shooting. One or two of those 
keepers and stalkers could shoot 
the eye out of a corbie at two 
hundred yards.” 

It had turned frosty, and the 
stars glittered like steel. The 
approach of dawn had brought 
up a chill breeze and the two 
officers shivered as they waited 
for the stars to pale. The com- 
pany commander remembered that 
he had a flask in the car, and 
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Robertson welcomed his suggestion 
that they should walk along and 
see if it was still there. As they 
returned to their men the sky to 
the eastward brightened and a 
few rosy streaks appeared in it. 
The hills to the southward, across 
the river, began to shape them- 
selves, and with gathering daylight 
the company commander stood 
entranced with the rich extrava- 
gance of autumn colouring that 
was unfolded. In the widespread 
landscape there were brown 
heather-clad hills and newly turned 
over fields of a darker brown ; 
there were grass fields, unploughed 
and grey with dew; there were 
dark, sombre pines with the yellow 
tips of larches showing among 
them; there were rowans, each 
one like a burning bush, its red 
berries still clinging to it; there 
were chestnuts and sycamores with 
leaves of sober gold, larches covered 
with gilt spangles, and poplars like 
saffron. In a wood beyond the 
winding river, which could be 
clearly seen, there were trees of 
purple, copper, bronze, and crimson 
—indistinguishable as _ separate 
units from that distance, mingling 
together to give the impression 
of a gigantic Persian carpet. On 
such a morning of almost undiluted 
loveliness, he thought, war, hideous 
war, should have been thousands 
of miles distant, and hundreds of 
years beyond the memory of living 
man; but, to remind him of it, 
there were the waiting lorries with 
men in battle-dress and _ steel 
helmets climbing stiffly out of 
them, and two miles away down 
the road was the tiny figure of a 
despatch rider on a motor-bicycle 
chugging its way up the long 
brae towards them. The voice 
of the lad with the special 
constable’s baton broke in on his 
reverie. 
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** A plane !”’ he cried. 

‘** Where ?” Robertson asked. 

The lad pointed to the north. 
He must have had extremely 
sharp ears, for no one else heard 
it; but soon it appeared, a tiny 
speck miles up in the cloudless 
sky, flying towards the south- 
east and quite obviously having 
nothing to do with the business 
in hand. It was time to get on 
with that. 

“It was blowing hard from the 
eastward at sunset last night,” 
Robertson said. ‘‘I propose to 
search the moor to the west in 
case those things might have been 
blown well clear of the hill.” 

Rejoined by a couple of farmers 
who had gone home for their sheep- 
dogs, his men split into parties and 
moved across the moor, sometimes 
nearly knee-deep in the damp 
heather. The company commander 
and Robertson, glad of the warming 
exercise, followed close behind one 
of the parties which was in line. 
Suddenly there was a wild shout 
from the left, and men closed 
in on the shouter. The two 
officers moved swiftly to the 
indicated spot. Spread unevenly 
over the heather, and bunched up 
suspiciously in the centre, was a 
large sheet of fabric, streaked with 
green and dark brown. 

** Doesn’t look like a parachute 
to me, though I confess I’ve never 
seen one,” the company com- 
mander remarked doubtfully. 
“Where are the ropes ?” 

**Underneath, I should think,”’ 
Robertson said. 

“But I understood parachutes 
were made of silk, and I'll swear 
this is Irish linen.” 

**'We’ll soon see,” 
said. 


Robertson 
**Be careful there,” he 


shouted sharply to two men who 
were about to lift one edge of the 
ee Tf 


fabric and draw it back. 
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there’s a man underneath he'll 
have a Tommy gun.” 

“My God!” a farmer shouted, 
“there 7s something underneath ! 
There’s two men underneath ; look 
at them moving.” 

It was true; the sheet of 
fabric was undulating to movement 
underneath it. 

“We've got ’em stiff, with their 
container,” Robertson cried jubi- 
lantly ; “that’s what the bulge 
in the centre is. Remember, these 
fellows will be desperate ; fall in 
behind, and on this side, so you’ll 
have clear fields of fire. Are you 
all loaded ? ” 

** Yes, sir.” 

* Right ! Draw it back!” 

A dozen tense and eager men, 
with arms at the ready, stood 
round, including the lad with the 
stones. The company commander 
looked at him; there was a look 
of almost demoniacal fury on his 
face; he had taken a stone from 
his haversack and drawn back his 
right hand into a throwing position. 
He closed his eyes for a few 
seconds; it was as if he were 
praying that the privilege of 
bashing out the brains of the 
first armed enemy to desecrate 
the sacred soil of Scotland for 
nearly two centuries should fall 
to him. Slowly the large sheet 
of fabric was drawn back. For 
a few seconds there was a tremen- 
dous commotion under it, then 
there burst forth two mountain 
hares that fled panic-stricken across 
the heather. Whether it was due 
to excitement or discipline the 
fact is that not one projectile 
followed the hares—only a stone. 
The rest of the fabric was quickly 
swept aside; the ‘container’ was 
a small outcrop of rock. 

* Well, it’s no parachute, what- 
ever it is,” the company com- 
mander declared with a grin. 

T2 
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There came a shout from another 
party which had also found a 
large sheet of Jinen, and a messenger 
came running in to say that smaller 
pieces were lying all over the 
place. The tall figure of the 
subaltern was seen striding towards 
them across the heather. He was 
in a very much better humour ; 
indeed he was beaming. 

*“Tt’s all over,” he cried. 
“Things dropped all right, but 
not parachutes. Listen to this ; 
I’ve just received it from the 
brigade major by D.R.: ‘The 
O.C. R.A.F. Aerodrome at Grey- 
stone reports that last evening 
when returning across the North 
Sea a medium bomber was heavily 
engaged and damaged by enemy 
fighters. The pilot and _ rear- 
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gunner were wounded, but the 
*plane landed safely just after 
dark. Later it was discovered 


that the whole of its camouflage 
had been ripped off. The O.C. 
Greystone ’drome goes on to suggest 
that pieces of this have dropped 
in the Brigade Area.’ ” 

“They did,” the company com- 
mander said. ‘ There’s one piece 
here, another fifty yards away, 
and goodness knows how many 
smaller bits.” 

“TI suggest that your men go 
home while my fellows gather up 
these ‘parachutes in large numbers’ 
and take them back in a lorry,” 
the smiling subaltern said. 

** That’s fine,’’ one of the farmers 
agreed. ‘“‘I hev ma beasts to look 
efter.” 
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In the small wardroom Ventnor 
found Carrington sitting alone. He 
looked up from the book he was 
reading and a flash of interest 
gleamed for a moment in his eye. 
Whatever his captain’s business 
ashore had been, it had sent him 
back to his ship a very much more 
agitated and unsettled man than 
when he left it. As a rule he was 
an abstemious man. Now he 
poured himself out a stiff whisky- 
and-soda, tossed it down almost 
at one gulp, and filled his glass 
again. Carrington remembered No. 
l’s dictum about the couple of 
drinks and waited with quickened 
curiosity for what should follow. 
More than once the commander 
had shown a marked preference 
for his society when he was in a 
talking mood. 

For a few moments Ventnor 
kept glancing at him as if something 
was on the tip of his tongue, some- 
thing he would only say to a 
friend he trusted. Then he sud- 
denly said— 

“I don’t know what the hell 
to do, Carrington.” Carrington 
contented himself with a sym- 
pathetic, encouraging nod, and he 
went on: “I’m on the trail of a 
damned awkward bit of business. 
I don’t want to rush in if I’m 
wrong, but . . . well, it’s really a 


case for a detective. .. .” 

He broke off again and Carring- 
ton murmured— 

** As bad as that, sir ?”’ 


**T think so—in fact I’m certain 
of it. 


Only if you once put the 
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police on the track there’s no 
stopping them, and there are 
some things about the business 
. . « Well, I don’t want publicity 
for certain reasons. I’m talking to 
you confidentially, mind you.” 

Carrington laid aside his book 
and bent forward over the table. 

“IT might perhaps be able to 
help you a bit—if you would like 
me to.” 

Ventnor looked at him keenly. 

“IT am sure I can trust you, 
Carrington. But... well, I feel 
it’s really more a_ detective’s 
job.” 

Carrington smiled ; and he had 
a singularly engaging smile. 

*“You’ve sometimes called me 
the man of mystery. I don’t 
mean to be, but in my job perhaps 
one gets into secretive habits. The 
fact is when I’m not being seasick 
and misunderstanding orders, I’m 
@ private inquiry agent to trade ; 
next door to a detective, with the 
advantage of no publicity unless 
it’s absolutely necessary.” 

Ventnor’s eyes opened wider. 

“By gad, I know now where 
I’ve heard your name _ before. 
I’ve heard of you. You're the 
same Carrington then? That’s a 
bit of luck. 

“It depends, sir,’ the other 
smiled. 

“Well, be hanged I'll risk it. 
The thing is a hellish load on my 
chest. Yes, Carrington, Ill tell 
you about it. Only, in the first 
place, this must be a_ business 
deal. If I take your advice— 
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or your help—it has to be clearly 
understood that you don’t say a 
word to another soul about it, 
and—well—don’t do what I don’t 
want youto...” 

“Still remain under your 
orders ?” Carrington said with a 
laugh. ‘I’m accustomed to it by 
this time, sir. You can trust me 
to remember my _ subordinate 
position. Only, of course, I have 
@ professional conscience. I don’t 
aid and abet crime.” 

*“You won’t be asked to. In 
fact, it’s possible crime I want to 
prevent. Fill up your glass while 
I light my pipe. My God! I 
needed both a drink and a smoke 
badly.” 

He lit his pipe and began— 

“*T'd better first tell you that 
I know I’m not a very pleasant 
fellow—not usually, anyhow. I’ve 
a hell of a temper; anything 
you’ve seen of it is nothing to 
what it can be. You’re a very 
decent lot of fellows, you three, 
and the crew are quite a decent 
crowd of toughs, so I’ve never 
been at my worst. There’s some 
excuse... Ive had a damned 
raw deal, as you'll hear before I’ve 
finished . . . still, ’'ve always been 
a bit of a tough myself. I was 
brought up hard; my father was 
in the Service before me—one of 
the old navy school—the ‘Give 
’em hell’ type, and I was never 
encouraged to be too damn polite. 
But it’s in the blood too—tough 
fighting men all of us. 

** At the same time I was taught 
to be fair. My old father would 
flog you as soon as look at you, but 
it was always for some dashed 
good reason. Same with me. God 
knows I may be unfair enough at 
times. When my blood’s up I 
see red, and when you're seeing 
red, it’s difficult to see anything 
else. All the same I do try to be 
fair. 
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** Tm leaking bilge about myself 
like this just to give you a better 
idea of the whole business. And 
now we'll get down to tin-tacks. 

“It was about ten years ago 
when it all happened. There was 
a fellow Stanforth in the Navy ; 
junior to me ; he was a lieutenant- 
commander and I a commander, 
just as I am now; only I wasn’t 
a damned old dug-out then. We 
had been shipmates and now we 
were both on a shore job; same 
dockyard just as we’d been in the 
same ship, and we became pretty 
thick in spite of his being my 
junior. 

“He was a most attractive 
fellow; Ill never deny that; a 
good-looking, reckless, impulsive 
dare-devil ; a bit up and down and 
given to moods and that sort of 
thing ; but I daresay it was because 
he was so different from myself 
that we became such friends. He 
could be most amusing and laugh 
me out of my sulks—when I was 
sulky. He’d got what they call 
charm, and God knows I haven’t. 
His name was Patrick and every- 
one called him Pat, and I believe 
he had a strain of Irish blood that 
suited his name. Anyhow, he was 
very popular wherever he went. 
He’d a way of looking at girls— 
whether he meant anything or not 
—that made ’em fall for him by the 
ship-load. 

“As if all this wasn’t enough, 
he’d got brains too; brilliant 
brains, in fact. He had a string 
of firsts in his exams, and was a 
marked man already; due for 
the top of the tree if his luck held 
reasonably well and his wild 
impulsive ways didn’t get him 
into trouble. At the time I’m 
speaking of there didn’t seem 
much danger of that; for he was 
working night and day, at every 
odd hour he had to himself, at an 
invention. He'd a brain of that 
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sort; very original: thought of 
things ordinary fellows like me 
could only admire at a distance 
but couldn’t think of ourselves. 
It was a device for getting ships’ 
boats in and out quickly, likely 
to come into universal use if it 
passed its tests and was as good 
as he and one or two experts he’d 
consulted thought it. He had told 
me all about it and I quite agreed 
with them. 

“Pat Stanforth was keen as 
mustard about the thing, mad 
keen, but it came as a bit of a 
shock to me to find that his keen- 
ness was mostly because he counted 
on making a pot of money over it. 
He hadn’t a bean, I may say ; 
practically nothing beyond his 
pay. I warned him that the 


Admiralty don’t pay much to 
service men for inventions, even 
if they use them on every ship 
in the Navy, but Pat was one of 
the sanguine sort and wouldn’t 
believe that a gadget like his 


wouldn’t fetch a small fortune. 

*«* Tl name my figure,’ he said, 
‘and stick to it.’ 

* Well, he gave them a sort of 
outline of his idea without giving 
the secret away, and he found I 
was right. I forget the price they 
offered, even if the thing was all 
he said, but I know it was a mere 
bagatelle. And there was no use 
his naming a figure. They had 
their own rate of pay, he was a 
naval officer and had to take it 
or leave it; and that was all 
about it. 

“IT remember well how sick he 
was when he told me about it. 
And what I didn’t half like even 
at that stage of the proceedings 
was the savage, reckless line he 
took up. 

““Tf they think I’m going to 
make ’em a present of my brains, 
they’re much mistaken,’ he said. 
“T’m ready to do my duty as an 
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officer even to going down with 
the ship, and all the rest of it. 
I’ve never slacked and I never 
will. Ill give ’°em my best. But 
this is a different thing. It’s 
outside my duty altogether. If 
an outsider came along with this 
invention —a fellow who isn’t 
serving his country but only 
himself, and makes his pile out of 
gadgets for flushing water-closets 
in luxury flats and giving the new 
rich a curlier perm wave—they’d 
have to give him a decent figure, 
or he’d take his invention some- 
where else. And that’s what Ill 
do. I’m sick of the whole gang of 
brass-hatted red-tape worms.’ 

“TI couldn’t help laughing when 
perhaps I ought to have given 
him @ more serious warning there 
and then. Though I don’t think 
it would have made any difference. 
He had taken the bit between his 
teeth and started on his race to the 
devil. 

“The next thing that happened 
was his appearance one day with 
his eyes shining as they used to 
shine when he was at the top of 
his form. 

“*T think I’ve found a buyer 
for my invention,’ he said. 

** IT sat up and looked at him. 

** * Who’s that ?’ I asked. 

“** A first-class fellow,’ said he, 
‘ a kind of agent for putting through 
big deals. He says he thinks he 
knows the very people who'll buy 
it and give me my own price too.’ 

** * What’s his name and who is 
he ?’ I asked. 

“** He particularly doesn’t want 
his name mentioned. It doesn’t 
do in this sort of deal,’ he said. 

“* T became serious enough then. 

*** Look here, Pat,’ I said. 
‘This is a naval invention. Who 
can want it but a foreign power ?’ 

“*T thought of that,’ he said, 
‘but this fellow assured me it was 
all right. You see, it could be 
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applied to merchant ships just as 
well.’ 

**T shook my head. ‘It’s chief 
point is its advantages in getting 
landing-parties off quick and back 
quick,’ I said. ‘In time of war 
that’s of the first importance to 
the Navy, and even in peace it 
makes things slicker, but merchant 
ships and liners are in no such 
desperate hurry as a rule. I can’t 
see any shipping company giving 
you anything like the figure you 
want.’ 

** * He says he can get it for me. 
And look here, Rupert, you’re a 
rich man; you don’t know what 
it is to have debts you don’t know 
how the devil to pay, and—and 
to need money as—as a poor man 
needs it.’ 

“He hesitated twice for an 
instant, but I like a blind fool 
never guessed for an instant what 
was in his mind. 

*““* Whether you're rich or 
whether you’re poor has nothing 
to do with it,’ Isaid. ‘ I’ve warned 
you, and you'll be a damned fool 
if you don’t take my warning.’ 

““Whether he was merely a 
damned fool, or whether he really 
knew what he was doing and 
only pretended to be blind to 
what stared him in the face; that’s 
one of the things I wish to God, 
Carrington, I knew for certain. I 
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thought he was a fool at the 
time, I thought he was a deliberate 
traitor and liar afterwards, and 
since then... well, I’d_ better 
get on with the rest of the story.” 

Yet, instead of getting on with 
it, he sat for some moments gazing 
down at the table, his hands 
clenched together, his face working. 
Abruptly he looked up and 
exclaimed— 

“Not a word of this goes any 
further, mind you.” 

“IT am accustomed to keep 
secrets. I wouldn’t have offered 
to help you if I hadn’t meant to 
keep yours.” 

““A few people knew at the 
time. I couldn’t muzzle them, 
but I don’t think they would 
gossip, and anyhow they are 
scattered by now and the whole 
thing is years old. But nobody 
else is to know.” 

“IT have given you my assur- 
ance,”’ Carrington repeated a little 
coldly. 

“Yes, I believe you... still, 
it isn’t an easy story for a clam 
like me to tell. However, I'll 
have to, so that you can understand 
what has happened now.” 

He still hesitated, sighed heavily 
and then checked himself sharply, 
and at last began. But it was like 
@ man submitting himself to an 
operation. 


xX. THE REST OF THE STORY. 


** Women are hell !”’ 

Ventnor looked defiantly at 
Carrington as he hurled this open- 
ing sentence across the table. 

** Add ‘sometimes’ and I quite 
agree.” 

** I’ve had only one experience— 
real experience. I never was a 
ladies’ man, so that I can only 
judge by her. She was my ward ; 
that’s to say, I was one of her 


guardians. She was a kind of 
distant connection and her father 
fancied me as the proper kind of 
dragon girls need. Actually the 
other guardian did all the work. 
Being at sea, I only saw her now 
and then, but from the time she 
she was quite a kid I thought her 
the nicest girl I'd ever seen. Now 
she was nearly eighteen, and... 
well, I won’t try to describe her ; 
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anyhow, she seemed to me exactly 
what I wanted. She was very 
candid and straightforward; an 
unsuspecting sort of girl, if you 
know what I mean. She didn’t 
get restive when I admired her 
pretty openly, and so I went on 
and on, letting her see more and 
more what she was to me. 

‘Damn it, Carrington, how’s 
one to know what a girl means 
when she is kind to one and 
doesn’t seem to turn one down, 
and even seems to encourage one ? 
I was years older than she. Per- 
haps she considered me so hoary 
that I couldn’t be counted as a 
lover. Perhaps she was simply a 
little flirt playing with me ; though 
she didn’t seem that kind. I was 
so encouraged I would have pro- 
posed openly; only I thought it 
fairer to wait till she turned 
eighteen and came of age. That 
was the arrangement in her father’s 
will, and then I would cease to be 
her guardian and could start from 
scratch. Anyhow, that was how I 
looked at it. 

“But though I hadn’t actually 
asked her, I thought I had made 
it clear enough I was only waiting, 
and she was so damned nice about 
it when I told her that the man 
who got her would be the luckiest 
fellow in the world, and gave her 
a few more plain hints, that I 
thought—and still do think—she 
had as good as said she would 
take me when I did ask for her. 

“Perhaps my manner wasn’t 
right. I know it’s apt to have 
too much of the quarter-deck. I 
don’t mean it and I can’t help it ; 
but there it is. When I’m not 
feeling quite at my ease I cover it 
by putting on a sort of . . . well, 
you know me pretty well by this 
time and you can judge the effect 
ona girl. I know my own faults— 
or the worst of them, anyhow— 
and doing the gracious isn’t in 
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my line. But she needn’t have 
been so kind and led me to think 
what I was fool enough to think ; 
that’s what makes me savage. 

‘** Or perhaps she did mean what 
I thought — till Pat Stanforth 
appeared. She was living with 
an aunt in the same town as we 
were. I introduced him to her—fool 
that I was! I knew they got on 
together like a house on fire; but 
so he did with most women; and 
I never suspected—never had a 
whiff of suspicion—till the knock- 
out blow came. 

“That fellow—my friend — 
brought off the deal through his 
mysterious agent; he was paid 
the figure he asked; and do you 
know what he did with his win- 
nings? He promptly married 
Ellen Audley.” 

“The girl you were telling me 
about ?” 

**T hadn’t meant to mention her 
name, but since it has slipped out, 
yes, that was the girl. What do 
you think of that? I ask you, 
Carrington, did you ever hear of 
a worse bit of blackguardism—a 
British officer to sell a naval 
invention to a customer he must 
have known could only be a foreign 
naval power, and then entice away 
the girl he knew his best friend 
was in love with and was practi- 
cally engaged to, and marry her on 
the proceeds of the deal.” 

** Tt sounds to me a bad bit of 
business at the best. You think 
he really knew where his invention 
was likely to go, and knew that 
she was your best girl and you 
expected to marry her?” 

‘*As to the invention, he may 
have persuaded himself it was all 
right, but if so he shut his eyes 
tight to the perfectly obvious 
probabilities — the obvious cer- 
tainty, in fact. And as to Ellen, 
he had heard me talk of her often 
enough. I’m not fond of confiding 
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in people, but if he didn’t know 
how the case stood he shut his 
eyes again to what was perfectly 
plain to see.” 

Carrington was silent for a few 
moments. Then he said simply— 

“You may not want sympathy, 
but you have mine, anyhow.” 

“Thank you. And now for 
what came next. A few months 
later some highly confidential docu- 
ments and plans were stolen from 
this same dockyard; obviously 
the work of a foreign spy or an 
agent working for a foreign State— 
presumably Germany, of course. 
I at once told the authorities all I 
knew of Stanforth’s sale of his 
invention. They had already dis- 
covered that Germany had some- 
how or other got hold of his 
invention, and naturally he was 
suspected of the second crime. To 
cut a nasty business short, he was 
court-martialled and found guilty. 
He was cashiered, of course, and 
got two years in quod as well. 
That’s how he paid for betraying 
his country and stealing my girl!” 

Ventnor’s eyes flashed and his 
tight crooked lips twisted into an 
expression that revealed how his 
lust for vengeance had got posses- 
sion of him again. The thing might 
have happened yesterday. 

“‘ If the charges were proved, he 
deserved it,’’ Carrington said. 

For nearly a minute Ventnor 
made no answer. His face was 
altering markedly. His voice had 
quite changed, too, when he spoke 
again. 

“Then I got a bit of a shock. 
A month or so later I met at dinner 
in London Appledean the K.C. 
You’ll know his name I expect.” 

*“T’ve met the man himself.” 

“One of the biggest noises at 
the Bar, wasn’t he ?”’ 

Carrington nodded. 

** First-class man.” 

‘Well, somehow or other we 


got talking of courts-martial in 
general, and he was very down on 
their members’ lack of proper 
legal knowledge. And thereupon 
he proceeded to quote this very 
Stanforth case. ‘I wouldn’t like 
to have it on my conscience that 
I had convicted that man on the 
evidence produced in court,’ he 
said. ‘There was no real evidence 
at all that he stole those plans. 
They mixed it up with the quite 
separate charge of selling a naval 
invention to Germany, and gave 
him two years on the principle 
that because the cat stole the 
milk therefore it must have stolen 
the butter.’ Not being a lawyer 
myself, it took me a little time to 
see his point. I was feeling too 
bitter about the business to see 
anything in his favour easily. In 
fact, it wasn’t till I had thought 
it over afterwards that I realised 
the full force of his case. And 
then, Carrington, what was hell 
before became hell let loose in an 
ammunition dump.” 

He stopped suddenly and for a 
moment his facial muscles got out 
of control, as they had on that 
evening in the trawler. He pulled 
himself together after the briefest 
spasm, and went on in a lower, 
more deliberate voice. 

“I told you I’ve always tried 
to be fair, but trying to be fair 
to that devil was like drinking 
sulphuric acid. I was still sure 
he was guilty, yet I had frankly 
to admit it hadn’t been properly 
proved ; and that was a damned 
tough bullet to chew. And then, 
against my own will, I began to 
face the off-chance that he wasn’t 
guilty of the second offence—the 
crime for which he got his punish- 
ment; for it would have been a 
very different matter if he had 
only sold the invention to an 
agent and could make the excuse 
he didn’t know what use the agent 
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was going to make of it—even if 
it was a dashed thin excuse. And 
the bone that now began to stick 
in my gullet was this: I had put 
them on to the sale of the invention 
to Germany, so if by any chance 
he was innocent I had got him 
his two years—and his cashiering, 
too—for they might never have 
known anything about the whole 
business if I hadn’t told them. 
And then when I tried to persuade 
myself I had only done my duty, 
I had to admit I did it, partly at 
least, because I wanted to get 
my knife into the man who had 
stolen my girl.” His voice rose 
suddenly and he snapped out, 
“What d’you think of me, 
Carrington ? ” 

“I think you are putting up a 
dashed good fight against a dashed 
awkward devil.” 

** Meaning ?” 

** Commander Ventnor, R.N.”’ 

The commander laughed aloud. 

“Nice way to speak to your 
commanding officer. Still, I’m 
glad you see it like that. But you 
haven’t heard the end of the 
story yet.” 

“TI was beginning to wonder 
where I came in.” 

“Well, we’ve just about got to 
that. You remember the man on 
the wreck, the man I used to 
know ?” 

** Very distinctly.” 

“That was Pat Stanforth.” 

“By jingo! I had forgotten 
him for the moment; though I’d 
probably have guessed right when 
I came to think it all over. Id 
already guessed that he meant 
something in your life. Let no 
man talk of the 1000 to 1 against 
chance never coming off.” 

“I don’t believe it was chance. 
The Higher Powers — meaning 
something a dam sight higher 
even than the Admiralty—are 
taking a hand in this game. It’s 
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up to me now to find out what 
he’s up to this time and stop his 
game if he’s what I suspect. Or 
was he innocent? Though even 
if he was, it doesn’t at all follow 
he’s running straight now.” 

“What do you suspect he is 
now ?” 

ce A spy.” 

*“* Even if he was innocent ?” 

“Yes. I want to be fair, but 
there’s no use blinking facts. 
Rightly or wrongly, he has been 
kicked out of the Navy and spent 
two years in jail. He’s utterly 
disgraced for life—a fellow no 
decent man would touch with a 
pole. He couldn’t fall lower if 
he turned spy ; and there’s plenty 
of money in it for a man with his 
brains and technical knowledge of 
the Navy. The mischief he may 
do is appalling to think of if he 
manages to dig himself in here.” 

*“* He certainly can’t be expected 
to have much love for his country.” 

** Exactly. You see what I 
mean about the probability of 
his being a crook, whether he was 
innocent or guilty before ? ” 

Carrington nodded and said— 

““One must certainly go on the 
assumption that the man’s a 
wrong ’un. In fact, one daren’t 
run the risk of assuming anything 
else. At the same time I gather 
that so far there’s no evidence. . .” 

Ventnor interrupted. 

“Yes there is. That’s what 
brought me to the scratch this 
evening and made me tell you all 
this. You showed me that paper, 
you remember, telling of the man 
being saved from the wreck. Well, 
when I went ashore I went straight 
to the hospital where they said 
he’d been taken. What line I was 
going to take—whether I would 
see the man himself—what exactly 
I was going to do—I hadn’t 
decided when I rang the front- 
door bell. My mind had been in 
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a ferment from the moment I 
left the ship, but I hadn’t settled 
anything. I simply asked to see 
the matron, and had a general 
idea of getting a few more facts 
before I decided on anything. She 
appeared, and I asked for Sven 
Hansen—that’s the name he is 
going under, you remember. Do 
you know what she told me? He 
had gone—slipped out this morning 
and never came back again!” 

“Did she give you any reason 
for it?” 

‘* She didn’t ; she wes completely 
puzzled. But she told me some- 
thing else that made me open my 
eyes. The very day before he had 
been visited by a man describing 
himself as a sailor from a Swedish 
ship in the bay—the Inga Belke— 
she’s lying here right enough, but, 
as you know, these neutral sailors 
aren’t allowed on shore.” 

“By jingo!” Carrington mur- 
mured. 

“Yes, and what’s more they 
had a long talk together. Then 
next morning off walks our friend 
Hansen.” 

“* That’s evidence all right—and 
pretty significant.” 

“There’s one other devilish 
puzzling fact. This visitor—he 
called himself Karl Engel—called 
again this afternoon and seemed 
as puzzled as everyone else when 
he found Hansen had gone. Matron 


assured me positively he was quite 
upset about it. What do you make 
of that ?” 

Carrington stared thoughtfully 
into space. 

‘““That doesn’t seem to fit at 
all. Assuming she’s correct—and 
I’ve no doubt of it from what you 
tell me—Hansen can’t have left 
by arrangement with the other 
man. Then what was their talk 
about, if it didn’t include some 
such arrangement? The two 
pieces of evidence—the long talk 
and Hansen’s departure — seem 
directly contradictory in their 
implications. There’s something 
missing—some other factor we 
don’t know. Was matron the 
only person you saw about the 
place ?” 

For a moment Ventnor hesitated. 
He seemed about to speak and 
then to change his mind, and this 
change was accompanied by a deep 
frown and a quick compression 
of his lips. Then he answered 
brusquely— 

** I saw no one else.” 

Watching his face, Carrington 
said to himself— 

**That’s a lie, and a big one. 
What the devil’s he hiding ?” 

Aloud, he asked, with no hint 
or suggestion in his voice that he 
had noted anything amiss— 

** And what do you want me to 
do for you now ?” 


XI. CARRINGTON’S COMMISSION. 


Ventnor sat up sharply and his 
face cleared. He had evidently 
decided to push away into the 
background of his mind whatever 
he had decided to conceal, and get 
on with the business. 

“IT want you to get on to 
Stanforth’s track, find out where 
he is and what he’s doing, and 
whether I was right or wrong 


about him. That pretty well 
covers your commission.”’ 
Carrington nodded thoughtfully. 
“TI see. But first of all there’s 
ohe snag in the way—a pretty big 
one. I am at present a serving 
officer in the Navy. I can’t leave 
this ship and go off detecting with- 
out some special kind of leave.” 
“I can fix that up for you. I 
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haven’t mentioned that a change 
of job for me was in the air. I 
knew it was coming, but only 
learned after I'd been to the 
hospital and reported to S8.O.N.T. 
that Dve been appointed to a 
job at the Admiralty. I didn’t 
want such a soft shore billet, but 
as things have turned out it’s just 
as well. I can pull some pretty 
good strings and I'll see that you 
are put on to the Secret Service 
side and also given a fairly free 
hand. Of course I won’t tell them 
everything—just enough to satisfy 
them I am justified in getting this 
done.” 

“But can it be arranged that 
I don’t have to report officially 
everything I may discover ?” 

** Everything can be arranged if 
you have been shipmates with the 
right kind of big wig.” 

“You must always remember 
that if I find the man actually is 
spying, we can’t keep that dark.” 

“Of course not. If it’s a 
clear case, everything is simplified. 
Nothing need be said about— 
well, all the things I’ve told you.” 

“I see. That’s all right so far. 
But we are due to sail again on 
patrol before you can get to 
London and fix this up. Ill only 
have a day or two now, and before 
I get back, anything may have 
happened. The man may be off 
again. I am putting the difficulties 
before you frankly. As this is a 
business proposition I don’t want 
to disappoint you.” 

“TIT hadn’t thought of that 
snag,” Ventnor exclaimed. ‘ Well, 
it just can’t be helped. Obviously 
you can’t desert your ship, or 
you’d have the police after you— 
which would muck things up a 
bit. Do your best and use your 
own judgment.” 

He began to fill another pipe, 
and then stopped suddenly and 
said— 
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*“* There’s one thing I’d forgotten 
for the moment. It may perhaps 
help you a bit. I knew Stanforth 
had some Orkney connection, and 
I fancied it was an uncle with a 
property here.” 

**That’s a windfall,’ said Car- 
rington. ‘It may help me a 
lot.” 

** But I’m now told it wasn’t an 
uncle,’ Ventnor went on, “ only 
some cousins who used to have a 
shooting here. I don’t know their 
name either, but you might be 
able to find out.” 

Carrington glanced at him 
sharply for an instant. 

** Who has told you that ?” 

Again he noticed the same 
hesitation and compression of the 
lips. As he got no answer, Carring- 
ton asked— 

*‘Have you just learned that, 
or have you known it for long ?”’ 

Ventnor flashed an angry eye at 
him. 

** What the hell . . .”” he began, 
and then changed his tone entirely. 
“TI heard it—I forget when— 
anyhow, that doesn’t matter. The 
facts are enough for you, aren’t 
they ?” 

Carrington looked at him 
steadily, though he smiled pleas- 
antly as he said— 

** IT want all the facts I can get.” 

** Well, you’ve got ’em.” 

“Very well then; assuming 
I have everything you can give 
ee“ 

“Everything that matters,” 
Ventnor interrupted. 

His voice had a disputatious 
note, as if he were being con- 
tradicted. Carrington went on 
quietly— 

**On that assumption, the next 
point is: what had I better tackle 
first ? I have only a couple of 
clear days before we go off again 
on patrol, and I’d like to make 
the best use of them I can. On 
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the whole, I think I had better 
begin by trying to get on to that 
Swedish seaman—the man calling 
himself Engel. The vanished 
Hansen strikes me as likely to 
be a longer job, too long to be 
worth beginning with only two 
days available.” 

** But Stanforth may be off long 
before you come back,” Ventnor 
objected. 

“We must risk it, I’m afraid. 
There’s something very odd indeed 
about his proceedings — bolting 
without even giving his friend 
Engel warning. There you have 
mystery within mystery. I’ve a 
strong feeling, a kind of instinct 
one acquires after years of this 
kind of job, that Stanforth is 
going to give us a good run for 
our money. He may be devilish 
difficult to run down, and I think 
in all probability I should only 
waste my precious couple of days 
and be no forrader at the end. 
Getting on to Engel’s track seems 
to me more feasible. By the way, 
you don’t object to my consulting 
the police, I hope ?” 

“I do object. I’d have gone 
to the police myself if I'd wanted 
to consult them.” 

Carrington was struck forcibly 
by the strain of obstinacy and 
of suspicion in his  captain’s 
mental outfit. It was not going 
to make his task any easier, 
he thought. But underneath his 
suave manner he was just as 
determined himself, and he had 
not the least idea of allowing 
himself to be handicapped by any 
impracticable whim. 

“Tm sorry,” he said firmly, 
“but I really can’t undertake 
this job at all unless I am allowed 
to use the methods I think advis- 
able. The police may give me 
just the start I need. In fact, I 
must ask them certain questions, 
but I'll undertake to give them no 
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inkling that you are concerned in 
the business.” 

For a moment it seemed as if 
Ventnor was going to take the 
high-handed, superior officer line. 
His face clouded ominously, and 
the other saw that he had not 
exaggerated his own defects. Then 
he controlled himself and answered 
offensively enough yet with more 
moderation— 

“I must say Id given you 
credit for more resource, but if 
you can’t get on without taking a 
policeman’s hand, I suppose you’ll 
have to. But you must give me 
your word my name isn’t 
mentioned.” 

“T’ve just given it; in fact, 
that has been the understanding 
all along.” 

““Very well then. Anybody else 
you want to consult ?”’ 

“Everybody who seems likely 
to give me any information. But 
naturally I can’t tell you who 
they are going to be. Just con- 
sider how little I know so far. I 
know this man Hansen or Stan- 
forth was shipwrecked on the 
Orkney coast. I saw that happen 
with my own eyes. That's how 
he got into the islands—by pure 
accident. I know he left the 
hospital where he was a genuine 
patient, suddenly and secretly. I 
know he had been visited by the 
mysterious Engel the day before, 
and I know that to all appearances 
Engel was as surprised as every- 
body else. It didn’t seem to be a 
put-up job between them. At 
the same time, remember, Engel 
may only have been pretending 
to be puzzled. I can’t see the 
object of his performance if he 
was only pretending. Still, it’s a 
possibility. Apart from that I 
know nothing ; what the two men 
talked about ; why Hansen bolted ; 
how Engel managed to get into 
the islands and go about unsus- 
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pected ; whether there’s anybody 
else connected with the business ; 
in fact, I know no more than you 
do. You must give me a free hand 
to use my own methods ; the only 
condition being that your name 
and the story you told me aren’t 
mentioned.” 

Still Ventnor seemed suspicious. 

** What are your methods ? ” 

“They vary widely, according 
to circumstances. I can’t possibly 
tell beforehand, any more than 
you could tell exactly what action 
you would take if you sighted the 
enemy. It would depend on their 
number, their nature, and their 
movements.” 

This nautical analogy seemed to 
leave the commander a little more 
satisfied. 

“Yes, I see what you mean,” 
he agreed. ‘“ Very well then, 
that’s all settled.”” He finished his 
drink, rose, and said abruptly, 
“T'm going to turn in now, and 
you’d better do the same. Good- 
night.” 

** Just before you go, sir, there’s 
one question which has occurred 
tome. Probably it’s of no import- 
ance, but one wants as many facts 
as possible. Do you know what 
became of Stanforth’s wife ?” 

Commander Ventnor stared at 
him in silence for a moment, and 
what impressed and puzzled him 
was the return of suspicion to his 
eyes. What possible grounds for 
it could he see in this natural 
question? Then he answered 
briefly and brusquely— 

“It is of no importance. I 
don’t know what she did.” 

He went out, and in a few minutes 
Carrington followed him, saying to 
himself, “‘ I must sleep over this.” 
But when he was tucked into his 
bunk, looking forward to a real 
night’s rest at last, sleep lingered 
long on her way. Over and over 
again all the circumstances of the 
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strange story he had heard came 
trooping back. They were dramatic 
enough, and the quest before him 
sufficiently full of problems; yet 
he found his thoughts at last 
recurring again and again, not 
to the more outstanding points, 
but to the one or two bits of 
information which Ventnor had so 
obstinately withheld. 

“Who the devil corrected his 
recollections of Stanforth’s Orkney 
connection? He said he had 
‘now’ been told. On the face of 
it, that must mean he had been 
talking about Pat Stanforth to 
somebody quite recently. Who 
was it, and why in the name of 
reason should he keep it dark ? 
Obviously the agent he was em- 
ploying ought to be told a fact 
like that. And here’s another 
thing ; he apparently saw somebody 
else at the hospital—almost cer- 
tainly he did. Why keep that 
dark too? Could that be the 
same man—or woman—who had 
told him? The person whom 
Ventnor quite plainly shrinks from 
mentioning, or even hearing 
named, is the girl he loved and 
lost. He even glared at me as if 
he suspected me of some dark 
motive when I asked that last 
quite natural question. Surely 
he can’t possibly have seen her... . 
No, be dashed! that’s incredible. 
I’ve been with him myself for 
these last three months and I 
know he never had a chance of 
seeing her. And _ besides, this 
apparently happened at the hos- 
pital. ... Lord, I must get off 
to sleep. Ill go balmy if I don’t. 
But what a devil of a man to work 
for—suspicious, touchy, keeps im- 
portant facts dark—how can I 
help him if he lies to me? Poor 
devil, I’m sorry for him; but a 
man who lies . . .” 

At that point he fell asleep at 
last. 
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XII. THE NIGHT WALKER. 


The road kept rising after it 
left the town; houses ceased 
except at wide intervals, and 
heather hills rose in the gloaming 
no great way off. It was not the 
usual road to take for travellers 
going out westwards, yet the 
solitary figure carrying a small 
suitcase on his back with the 
crook of his stick through the 
handle and across his shoulder, 
had never hesitated to choose that 
way. There could scarcely be any 
doubt he had been here before, 
whichever story was correct— 
Ventnor’s recollection or the 
amended version. 

This road might be more hilly, 
but it had the great advantage, 
for one anxious not to attract 
attention, of having much less 
traffic on it. In a little while he 
was a solitary figure, striding out 
briskly under the first of the stars. 
They populated the night sky 
more and more thickly, bright in 
the frosty air, and then, a mile 
or two farther on, the moon rose 
to keep them company. By this 
time he was descending irom the 
high ground into a wide stretch of 
flat country, a tongue of moonlit 
water in the distance and black 
moorlands on the other hand. 

The air was so crisp and stimu- 
lating that his confidence increased 
of managing the whole distance in 
one long stage. 

“I’m fitter than I knew,” he 
said to himself, “ practically all 
right again.” 

Yet though he carried his head 
high and his eyes were bright and 
even animated, they were not the 
eyes of a happy man, but rather 
of a man defiantly reckless of 
what the world might do or say 
to him. With his tall well-knit 
figure held erect and his swinging 


stride, that gleam in his eyes was 
not a reassuring thing to see on a 
dark lonely road at night. There 
was actually no one to see it, but 
had he met a fellow pedestrian 
at all nervously inclined, the other 
would assuredly have kept as 
much of the road between them 
as he could. Pat Stanforth with 
his past dogging his thoughts was 
not a spectacle to please the angels 
or reassure the timid. 

He descended to the level fields, 
treeless and dimly spacious as in 
all those islands; the sky an 
immensity of dusky star-sprinkled 
void ; the rounded hills so much 
shrunken from their daytime aspect 
that they seemed merely dark 
waves upon a far horizon. At 
last he reached the borders of the 
bay, then swung through a silent 
village, and opened a still wider 
view of moonlit, low-lying land. 
It was after a few monotonous 
miles of this that he began to 
realise the difference between a 
trained and exercised man and 
one who had just risen from a 
hospital bed. He cursed the suit- 
case that dangled from his stick 
across his back, tried carrying 
it instead, first in one hand, 
then in the other, swung it over 
his shoulder again, and at last 
threw it down by the roadside and 
blasphemed openly. 

“I’m a damned feeble crock,”’ 
he swore. 

It was while he stood there 
wondering whether he could man- 
age the remaining miles, that he 
first saw the bicycle light behind. 
It was moving so slowly that it 
might have been behind him for 
some time past, and now it seemed 
to stop altogether. In a few 
moments he felt certain of this, 
and as he stood there on the dark 
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empty road with only that small 
steady light anywhere visible, there 
began to steal over him the vague 
disquiet of the hunted. He picked 
up his suitcase and walked on 
again for a few hundred yards, 
moving quite slowly; and then 
he stopped again and looked back. 
The bicycle light was about the 
same distance from him as before, 
and now it must have stopped 
again, for it came no nearer. He 
repeated this manceuvre several 
times, and always with the same 
result. The light kept its distance 
and stopped when he did. Some- 
one, for some reason, was dogging 
him, and that someone had the 
means of pursuing him for any 
distance and overtaking him when 
he chose. He thought of leaving 
the road and taking to the fields, 
but there were several objections : 
he was frankly tired, his accursed 
suitcase was a formidable handi- 
cap, and at this point the country 
did not lend itself at all to any 
such performance. It was a by- 
road he was now on, running 
through an utterly deserted dis- 
trict, with a stone wall on one 
side and a barbed-wire fence on 
the other, and on both sides 
the fields were bare and dimly 
moonlit. 

He topped a slight rise and the 
way began to descend. The light 
behind was lost to view, and then, 
just at that point, he passed a 
very rare portent—a small triangle 
of young trees, wind-swept and 
little higher than himself, but 
dense as a jungle. He began to 
wonder why any man should have 
planted such a thing in such a 
spot . . . and then ceased wonder- 
ing suddenly, and on the impulse 
of the moment was over the low 
wall and crouching in the heart of 
the thicket. 

*“Am I a damned fool?’ he 
said to himself; but it was too 
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late now to ask. As a hiding-place, 
at least, the thicket had definite 
merits. Some of the trees were 
stunted pines, and though the rest 
were leafless their crowded branches 
were like a fine-meshed net. In 
inky darkness he sat on his suitcase 
and waited. 

Presently, in the still night air, 
he heard the whisper of a bicycle, 
half creak, half faint metallic 
jingle. Abruptly it ceased, and 
there followed the unmistakable 
sound of a man’s nailed shoes 
descending on to the frosted road. 
His pursuer had stopped suddenly 
and jumped off his cycle; and 
there could be little doubt that 
the sight of the small spinney had 
stopped him ; that and the empty 
silence of the road ahead. For a 
full minute nothing whatever 
happened ; the man was evidently 
standing stock-still. Patience and 
excessive caution had never been 
conspicuous among Pat Stanforth’s 
virtues. Very carefully and 
silently he rose till he could just 
see through the upper branches 
the figure of the man and the 
light of his bicycle. Neither made 
the slightest movement; the 
thicket was evidently being in- 
spected carefully. The fugitive 
grasped his stout stick tightly and 
prepared for battle. 

And then a surprising thing 
happened. First the lamp suddenly 
went out, and then he could see 
the dark figure on the road move 
softly to the farther verge, pushing 
his bicycle and bending low as 
he tiptoed. He slunk past the 
spinney with extreme caution, and 
then quickly leapt on to his 
bicycle and was off into the night, 
pedalling fast. 

Between relief and amusement, 
the fugitive laughed aloud. 

* Both of us in a blue funk!” 
he said to himself. “‘ But I think 
his was bluer; he can’t possibly 
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have known who I was, and he 
might surely have risked sprinting 
past me on that bicycle of his. 
Who the devil was it ? Someone 
just as keen not to be spotted 
as I am—and that’s all one can 
say.” 

He pushed his way out again 
through the branches of his refuge, 
and with an easier mind started 
again on his way. But though his 
mind might be easier, his body 
assuredly was not. The unexer- 
cised muscles of his shoulders 
were aching, and now there began 
the sorest trial of the pedestrian— 
the blistering of a foot. Within 
half a mile he had developed a 
limp. Quarter of a mile farther 
found him stopped dead gazing 
enviously at a small square house 
with a conical roof and an invitingly 
lighted blind. It stood barely 
twenty yards from the roadside 
with a strip of gravel path running 
down to it—only twenty yards, 
and perhaps—perhaps—a rest at 
the end of them ; an easy-chair... 
food ... drink... 

“I risked that spinney and it 
came off,” he said to himself. 
“* Shall I risk it again ?” 

A figure rose on the high-road 
out of the night, walking to meet 
him. There was no other house 
he could be coming to. The 
temptation to risk it waxed. He 
stood still at the end of the path 
and waited. 

“A fine evening, my friend,” a 
voice hailed him, high-pitched and 
markedly Scottish. ‘“‘ You'll be 
having a walk? Ay, ay; it’s fine 
for the legs.” 

His drooping spirits bounded 
up. The stranger was a lanky 
figure, elderly, dressed in sober 
black, and wearing a dog collar. 
His head was bare, and his mop 
of grizzled hair suggested only a 
slight acquaintance with brush or 
comb. His clothing diffused an 
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aroma that might most kindly 
be described as stale. A slight 
flapping noise as he approached 
suggested that a visit to his shoe- 
maker was overdue. Pat Stanforth 
immediately diagnosed a clergy- 
man, a bachelor, and an eccentric 
of the simpler sort, and his spirits 
rose still higher. This seemed to 
him precisely the kind of host he 
required ; charitable by profession, 
probably credulous, and entirely 
harmless. Nobody could be more 
agreeable when he took the trouble, 
and in the politest manner he 
replied that he had indeed been 
walking and that his legs had been 
so well exercised that he had 
paused to rest them. 

“My own are whiles inclined to 
give out too,” the divine replied. 
““T’ve been to the doctor and he 
gave me a liniment. You just 
rub it in. Would you like to try 
it 2 Come away in.” 

This unconventional invitation 
was accepted in the spirit in 
which it was given, and the 
fugitive followed his host down 
the path to a dark front door. 
There the minister groped for the 
key for some minutes under a 
large stone on one side of the 
door, and then tried a stone on 
the other side, and found it 
at last. 

““T change it over on Tuesdays 
and Fridays,” he explained, “ but 
I’m getting forgetful and I’m not 
so regular as I used to be. Is it 
the right key, though? Ay, it is. 
Come away in, but mind the pail ; 
the lassie usually leaves it in the 
lobby, I’ve noticed.” 

There was a clank of shoe 
leather striking metal, and the 
gurgling swish of a large pail 
nearly overset. 


“Tut, tut,’ murmured the 
divine. ‘“‘ She’s left it ower near 
the door. I must mind on to tell 


her about it; ay, I must mind 
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on about that.’ His voice rose, 
** Lizzie !’’ and as silence followed 
he remarked philosophically, 
“She'll be away home. But 
she'll be back in the morning. I 
must mind on to tell her then.” 

He opened the door of a lamp-lit 
sitting-room. 

**Come away in here, Mr 
Did you mention your name ?”’ 

** Patrick,” said his visitor. 
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The minister stopped short in 
the doorway, lost in thought. 

“Patrick 2? I’ve heard tell of 
someone of that name, but I 
cannot mind on who it was. Some- 
one hereabouts, I fancy . . . but 
my memory’s not what it used 
to be.” 

He roused himself from his 
musing and ushered Mr Patrick 
into the room. 


XIII. MR PATRICK AND THE MINISTER. 


It was a small square room, 
furnished with as little regard for 
comfort or for art as any anchorite 
could wish. A square table stood 
in the middle of a larger square of 
linoleum; on it was an ancient 
red table cover much stained, 
and upon that a paraffin lamp 
without a shade to mitigate its 
glare. On either side of the fire 
stood a black horse-hair arm-chair 
of an uncompromisingly upright 
species. The springs of the one 
in which the visitor seated himself 
were broken, but a glance at the 
other brought consolation. Its 
springs were actually visible 
through the horse-hair. Against 
one wall stood a small bookcase 
furnished with what at the distance 
did not seem like the lighter brand 
of literature. On the opposite 
wall hung a steel engraving appar- 
ently depicting, between brown 
patches of damp, some austerely 
sacred incident. The fire alone 
struck a more cheerful note, and 
that only after the minister had 
spent some minutes kneeling over 
it with a wheezy pair of bellows. 
His name, he suddenly mentioned 
over his shoulder, was MacFadyean ; 
and then seemed to fall absorbed 
in his blowing. 

Watching him in profile with 
the flames lighting his face, Pat 
Stanforth saw that he was an 


even older man than he had thought 
at first. His face was furrowed by 
a host of wrinkles, and though 
his hair still retained something 
of its original ginger tint, his eyes 
had the lack of lustre that marks 
the closing overs of a man’s 
innings. As he blew the fire 
he talked almost continuously, 
rambling from subject to subject, 
quite amiably but still with such 
@ lack of point, or sometimes even 
sense, that his guest was not 
surprised to gather from his babble 
that he was not the parish minister, 
but merely the pastor of some small 
and select sect; and even they 
had all been buried at last, with 
one single exception, who now 
refused to attend the chapel on high 
theological grounds. 

Mr MacFadyean dealt with this 
defection at some length, among 
the other topics that accompanied 
his work with the bellows, and his 
guest’s eyes were more and more 
frequently closing and his atten- 
tion wandering ever farther away, 
when he was roused to sharp 
attention by a sudden change of 
subject. 

“Tt’ll do fine now, I think,” 
said the minister, rising from his 
knees and laying the bellows aside. 
He rambled on, ‘‘ You are no by 
any chance on your way to the 
Hall of Clait, are you?” 
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His guest shot him such a swift 
glance of suspicion under such a 
threatening brow that the poor 
old man stared at him as if he 
had seen a glimpse of cloven 
hoof. 

“Why do you ask...?” he 
began, and swiftly corrected this 
into, ““ What was the name you 
said ?” 

“Just the Hall of Clait. It’s 
the big house hereabouts—though 
it’s not so near either—maybe six 
miles or so...” 

The guest interrupted. 

“TI don’t know the place. Why 
should you think I was going 
there ?” 

“Oh, it was just seeing two of 
you on the road at this hour of 
the night, and yon other man was 
asking me the way to it.” 

* Which other man ?” 

“*'He’ll have passed you on the 
road, did he not? Him on a 
bicycle, I mean.” 

The visitor controlled himself 
and answered easily— 

“I know who you mean now. 
Yes, he passed me. Did he stop 
and speak to you ?” 

“Ay; he wanted to know if 
he was on the right road to the 
Hall. It’s funny he didn’t ask 
you.” 

The visitor thought, “I wasn’t 
an innocent-looking old clergy- 
man!” Aloud he said— 

“He probably saw I was a 
stranger. What was he like ?”’ 

“Well, it’s a funny thing, but 
I wondered if he was a Dutchman. 
I mind once seeing one and this 
man somehow reminded me of 
him. He was stout-like and his 
voice was like what the Dutchman’s 
was.” 

“* Slightly foreign ?” 

“Just exactly that. Will you 
not have some refreshment, Mr 
Patrick ?” 

His guest thanked him, and 
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then, while his host was out of the 
room on his hospitable errand, 
he sat over the fire thinking very 
hard indeed. Mr MacFadyean 
returned with a tray and set out 
on the table a large jug of water, 
a loaf of bread, a plate of butter, 
and a jar of pickles. 


“There was not so much 
provender as I thought,” he ex- 
plained. “But the pickles keeps 


well and you'll find them sus- 
taining.” 

His guest helped himself, still 
thoughtful. Then he came to a 
sudden decision and asked— 

“Is it possible to find a bed 
for the night anywhere hereabouts, 
Mr MacFadyean? Im a little 
more tired than I knew.” 

“You'll not find one except in 
this house, Mr Patrick, and I’m 
feared you'll have to make it 
yourself. It hasn’t been slept in 
for a twelvemonth, but if you lie 
quiet the post will hold. It’s 
cracked, but I think it will hold— 
ay, if youre careful it'll bear 
you.” 

His guest thanked him politely 
and accepted the offer. Then, 
when he had finished his quota 
of pickles, washed it down with a 
glass of water, and lit his pipe, he 
asked— 

“Who is living at this place— 
what do you call it—the Hall of 
Clait ?”’ 

““There’s none presently that I 
know of ; none since the old laird 
died. You'll maybe have heard 
of him—Esson was his name. Oh, 
but I was forgetting you’re a 
stranger. A fine gentleman, though 
a wee bit addicted to strong 
language. But he had much to 
trouble him, they say; ay, much 
to trouble him.” 

His visitor was listening with 
an air of extreme indifference ; 
yet he was interested enough 
to ask— 
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“What do they say troubled 
him ?” 

“* Well, yousee, he wasn’t marriec. 
—like myself; only there was 
more reason for him to take a 
wife. His estate was what they call 
entailed, which means, they tell 
me, that a laird canna just leave 
it to anyone he likes, but it has 
to go to him that’s put down in 
the entail. A bad system, I always 
think .. .” 

“Yes, I’ve heard of the idea. 
And what happened when Mr Esson 
died ?” 

“The worst happened before he 
died, poor man. His heir was his 
nephew—what was his name? 
Ay, I mind where I’ve heard of a 
Mr Patrick before. That was his 
name... ay, but was it not his 
christian name? Yes, that was 
it, but I’ve heard the folks speaking 
of ‘Mr Patrick ’—that was when 
he was a lad and was aye shooting 
with his gun all round about. 
But what his other name was I 
cannot mind. It was before I 
came here. A sad story, a sad 
story.” 

For a moment the other sat 
silent. Then he abruptly asked, 
almost as if the words were forced 
out of him— 

** What did he do ?”’ 

Mr MacFadyean shook his head 
vaguely. 

“It was a long while ago, and 
my memory is not what it was. 
Mr Patrick was a Navy officer, 
and what was it that he did? 
I’ve been told; ay, I’ve been 
told ...” 

His guest cut in briskly, with a 
livelier air now— 


** Well, it doesn’t matter. It’s 


none of our business, anyhow. 
And probably the story was a 
libel. 
be.” 

“Tm glad you think so, Mr 
I’m loath to believe ill 


Such stories are apt to 


Patrick. 
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of folks if it’s possible to help it. 
Though yon man I was telling 
you about, him who pretends it’s 
God’s will he shouldn’t come to my 
chapel .. .” 

Again Mr Patrick interrupted. 

“Is there nobody at the Hall 
now? The new owner hasn’t 
appeared, has he ?”’ 

“No man kens what’s become 
of him; whether he’s living or 
whether he’s dead. Andrew Man- 
son is the caretaker. He’s an old 
man now—he could tell you of 
yon Patrick lad, and all the stories 
about him; he knew him well 
when he used to be coming to the 
Hall. But there’s no one living 
in the house. If you’re ever 
passing that way you might see 
him. He’s a great man for old 
stories.” 

His guest rose abruptly. 

“* T’ve got to have a good night’s 
sleep before I go anywhere. Now, 
if I could meet that bed you are 
kind enough to let me have, 
I'd be greatly obliged, Mr 
MacFadyean.” 

The minister looked at him 
dubiously, up and down. 

“T think it will hold you; the 
post’s not so bad—only cracked. 
Have you got any string? Oh 
well, I think it will hold up without. 
We’re in the hands of Providence, 
Mr Patrick; all the while in the 
hands of Providence.” 

“In that case Providence plays 
us some dirty tricks.” 

“Oh, but you mustna say that, 
Mr Patrick. It’s just to try us— 
just for that purpose. We'll be 
judged by how we bear our trials ; 
you'll see. Though I'll see long 
before you, being an old man. 
But we'll both find the folks we 
meet in heaven are the kind that 
have just made the best of a bad 
business—like you and my poor 

old bed. But I think it will bear 
you—oh, I think so.” 
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XIV. THE SLEUTH. 


While the walker was being 
entertained by Mr MacFadyean, 
the cyclist, after his own meeting 
with the minister, pedalled on 
his way. Now that the suspicious 
figure in front of him had dis- 
appeared, he increased his speed 
notably. Yet the mysterious elim- 
ination of the walking figure was 
not altogether satisfactory. Ap- 
parently he had vanished into the 
small thicket by the roadside—a 
peculiar thing to do, and though 
the man on the bicycle sometimes 
did peculiar things himself, he 
disliked seeing other people do 
them. You never knew your luck 
when you met these unexplained 
vanishers. He was not a sufficient 
master of all the niceties of the 
English language to say it was not 
quite cricket, but that was his 
feeling. That all-conquering Aryan 
race, chosen by destiny to rule the 
world, were entitled to play such 
tricks in the interests of Aryanism, 
but he definitely objected to the 
lesser peoples playing them. How- 
ever, the man had gone and the 
road ahead was clear and silent. 
Not a footfall to disturb the 
equanimity of the all-conquering 
agent, and the hour was getting 
late ; past ten o’clock now, thanks 
to that accursed plodder on the 
highway. He must make up for 
lost time. 

The moon was now high and 
clear of clouds, and in a little 
while a small loch glistened in its 
rays. The road ran close beside 
this, and he knew he must be 
getting near his journey’s end. 
The water ceased and the ground 
beyond was dark with trees. Close 
ahead he heard the regular cadence 
of waves upon a beach, and he 
could see dimly the roof and 
chimneys of a house against the 


skyline. He dismounted and 
opened a gate that led into a 
private drive. The stunted trees 
filled a small hollow space, where 
they gained some shelter from the 
sea wind. A roaring burn flowing 
from the loch was crossed by an 
old stone bridge, and then the 
shelter of the ground ceased and 
in an open space he saw the house 
close before him. He dismounted 
again and led his bicycle very 
warily towards it. 

It was a building of some size, 
as mansion-houses went in the 
islands, with crow-stepped gables 
rising against the sky. The boom 
of the waves on the beach below 
it now rose loud and clear. He 
laid his bicycle down on the grass 
before the dark frontage and 
walked softly across the turf 
towards the one ray of light he 
saw. It came from a window 
whose lowered blind had left a 
chink at one side, and without 
any false delicacy the cyclist 
pressed his nose against the glass 
and peered in. He could just 
catch a glimpse of a table laid 
for supper. The corner of a 
white tablecloth, a plate, silver, 
a tumbler: all were plainly 
visible. A lamp on the table 
was evidently just out of sight. 
He chuckled aloud. 

** Aha, he has come! I knew it. 
No use trying to dodge me, Mr 
Hansen.” 

He went back to his bicycle 
and led it to the front door. It 
looked better to show quite 
honestly and frankly how he had 
come. No deception—a genuine, 
respectable visitor. He was dressed 
in a good tweed suit and wore 
an unimpeachable Homburg hat ; 
very different attire from that of 
the Swedish sailor who had visited 
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the hospital. Who could question 
the bona fides of such a creditable 
caller ? 

He rang the front-door bell. 
Late though it was, supper had 
not been cleared away yet; in 
fact, so far as he could see, it had 
not yet been eaten. His pro- 
spective host must still be available 
for a little friendly talk. No 
sound followed the ringing of the 
bell, save the continuous booming 
of the surf. He rang again, and 
this time he heard footsteps 
approach ; heavy and slow steps 
that made him curse under his 
breath. He had counted on being 
received by Mr Hansen himself. 
Observation by anyone else had 
not been part of the programme. 
He was very, very cautious; as 
well as bold, when all the chances 
had been balanced. That old 
clergyman on the road was not 
really a risk. He was ancient and 
innocent-looking ; probably also 
short-sighted. No fear of his 
reporting @ suspicious stranger. 
Mr Engel was always quite certain 
he had done right—and would 
continue to do it. He was right 
now, he told himself, to run just 
a little risk and let himself be 
seen by whoever was coming 
towards the front door. Otherwise 
how could he get into the house 
and see his old friend ? 

The door opened and he saw 
before him a very large and very 
old man. He towered over the 
caller, though he was far from 
short, a most formidable-looking 
figure, whatever his age. 

“Good evening,” the visitor 
said politely, “‘I have come to 
call upon Mr Stanforth.”’ 

The other answered nothing for 
@ moment, but he stared very 
hard indeed ; uncomfortably hard. 
Then he asked in a deep, deliberate 
voice— 

** Who will he be ? ” 
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Mr Engel was taken aback, but 
he had enjoyed much experience 
of disconcerting things and his 
manner remained friendly and even 
confidential. 

** But surely you must know him, 
my friend. The gentleman who 
owns this house.” 

Again there was a pause, and 
then the old man merely asked— 

“Is that so?” 

This was a difficult remark to 
answer suitably ; a bit of a poser, 
in fact. 

“Yes, my friend, it is so. Also, 
I happen to know he is here in this 
house now.” 

“You know mair than me. I’ve 
been here all afternoon and I’ve 
no seen him.” 

It was provoking to be in the 
possession of proof positive, and 
not to be able to produce it. But 
having started as the polite highly 
respectable caller, how could one 
confess that one had peered through 
a chink in the blind and seen 
supper laid ? He tried an argument 
that seldom failed. Putting his 
hand in his pocket he produced 
half a crown. As he held it 
forward his voice grew very 
persuasive. 

“TI should be very much obliged 
indeed if you was kind enough to 
take him a message. . .” 

There was no pause this time. 
The caller never, in fact, finished 
his sentence. 

“T’ve told you he’s no here. 
Are you meaning I’ve told you a 
lee?” 

There was a nasty rumble in 
the old man’s voice, as if he might 
become rude. And rudeness from 
giants of that size was not a nice 
thing to contemplate. Mr Engel 
became very conciliatory indeed. 

“Oh, no no! Not so, indeed. 
Oh, no. Never would I mean such 
a thing. Then Mr Stanforth is 
not at home tonight ? Well, well, 
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it just cannot be helped. I will 
leave him a message instead. 
May I come inside just for a minute 
and write a note of it ?”’ 

** No, you cannot.” 

“Dear me, this is very strong 
language to an old friend of Mr 
Stanforth. Surely you do not 
suspect I will take away the 
spoons.” 

He laughed humorously, 
without the least success. 

“The only one that’s ever in 
this house is me. I ken naething 
about Mr Stanforth, as you ca’ 
him, nor Mr Anything Else. If 
you’ve got a message you can tell 
it to me.” 

Facing unpleasant facts had to 
be done sometimes, much as it 
grieved a pure Aryan. It was a 
peculiarly unpleasant fact that the 
polite visitor was not going to 
get the refreshments he had been 
counting on—and he was exceed- 
ingly hungry by this time. Also 
he was going to get no change 
whatsoever out of this monster. 
Also, again, the monster was 
much too large and powerful to 
bully. Finally, he had to compose 
a message without the previous 
preparation that makes a message 
so much more convincing. This 
was all the more delicate a business 
since he had to frame it without 
knowing whether Mr Stanforth 
was really not at home, or whether 
he was actually in the background, 
denying admission even to his 
old friend for some reason or 
other. 

At first he had assumed con- 
fidently that the owner of the 
house was inside, along with his 
supper. Then he began to wonder : 
could he have ordered his supper 
by telegram and have not yet 
arrived to eat it? If so, he 
might still see him by hanging 
about outside. On the other 
hand, it was a cold and frosty 


but 
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night. And how long would he 
be on the way? At this there 
rushed into his mind a memory 
of the solitary walker on the 
road. Could it possibly have been 
Hansen? He decided to ride back 
very slowly, looking out narrowly 
for any pedestrian on the road. 
And now he should compose such 
a message as would at least convey 
no information to this 
monster. 

“Tell Mr Stanforth,”’ he began, 
“‘ that Mr Brownsmith of a Govern- 
ment Department has called to 
see him about taking some land 
to use as...” He was going 
to say “‘as an aerodrome,” and 
then checked himself hurriedly. 
Such news would be spread through- 
out the parish and the story of the 
Government official be repeated, 
and when they learned it was 
untrue, then suspicion would fall 
on this official. He finished his 
sentence, “to use as a place for 
reserving for some purpose to be 
mentioned later. Nothing will 
be done about it till I return later. 
So do not be uneasy. All will 
be quite well. Tell that to him 
when he arrives home.” 

“There’s no one to tell but 
mysel’, but I’ll mind the message.” 

There was a dryness in the big 
man’s voice which Mr Engel did 
not like at all. It sounded dis- 
respectful. Nevertheless he bade 
him a cordial good-night, and then 
mounted his bicycle and rode 
away. When he heard the front 
door shut behind him and was 
safely alone in the night, he 
relieved his feelings more suitably. 
And then he pedalled along slowly, 
looking out hard for a_ possibly 
returning Mr Stanforth. 

As the miles went by it seemed 
to him more and more probable 
that he had actually passed his 
proposed host on the road. Satis- 
fied with his own skill and resource 
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as he was, he could not help a 
few almost critical regrets that 
he had been at such extreme pains 
not to overtake the walker. When 
he reached again the small spinney 
by the roadside, these had become 
so acute that he got off his bicycle 
once again and stared into the 
black dwarf trees very intently 
indeed. 

Suicide was a not infrequent 
termination of good Aryans’ heroic 
lives when the fates were adverse. 
Could his old friend, who had 
undoubtedly been ill-used by fate, 
have risen to Aryan heights and 
put an end to his unhappy life 
in that gloomy thicket? His 
disappearance from the road was 
just at this spot. He must have 
taken refuge here. 

** All pains must be taken,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘ Supposing he is 
lying dead in there, and no report 
is made ? No, that would not do 
at all.” 

So he conscientiously clambered 
over the low wall, and very 
cautiously pushed his way through 
the branches, electric torch in 
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hand, flashing it under every tree 
and shrub. But no corpse; no 
corpse anywhere. At last, just 
as he had almost reached the 
farthest corner he smelt a smell— 
a distinct smell—a smell undoubt- 
edly of decomposition. It was 
unlikely his old friend would have 
decomposed as quickly as that— 
still, one never knew what a non- 
Teuton might do. A _ beastly 
people, all of them. 

The smell grew stronger. He 
flashed his torch into the very 
thick of it; and at last he saw 
something. But it was quite 
incredible his old friend could 
have already become a decomposed 
cat. He pushed his way back 
again, and as he remounted his 
bicycle he said to himself— 

“That is good; I have investi- 
gated thoroughly. But shall I 
eport... they might say I 
should have seen who the man 
was the first time.... No, it 
is unnecessary to report too exactly. 
I shall report the table with 
supper. That was a very clever 
observation.” 


XV. THE HOME-COMING. 


Next morning was still and 
sunny; a blessed change from 
the winds blowing off the ice-floes 
of the Pole. The old house basked 
placidly in the sunshine; _ the 
shadows of its crow-stepped gables 
fell across a lawn that still sparkled 
with the dews of dawn; on the 
seaward side the ocean heaved 
gently, away, away out to the 
clear, pale horizon, and the surge 
on the beach sounded as though 
it were half asleep. The gate 
across the drive opened and a 
man carrying a suitcase slung by 
his stick across his back passed 
through ; Mr Stanforth had come 
at last, though his movements 


scarcely suggested the arrival of 
the owner of this pleasant place. 
They were,-in fact, rather those 
of a trespasser hoping that his 
intrusion was unobserved. There 
was no one in sight, yet he still 
advanced with cautious glances 
this way and that. 

On the old stone bridge he 
paused. To the right the burn in 
spate thundered over a waterfall 
and then eddied brown and boiling 
down towards the beach. On the 
other side stretched the plantations, 
surviving so near that sub-Arctic 
coast, battered but still courageous, 
through the favour of the hollow 
that gave them precarious shelter. 
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Man had done his best to conquer 
the tempests of the North and 
surround himself with green folia- 
ceous things, and had made by no’ 
means a bad job of it. But what 
most interested the surreptitious 
owner was the glimpse of the. 


house ahead. There was still no” 


life to be seen about it, and now he 
walked on more confidently. 

As he approached closer the 
front door opened and the same 
large ancient figure emerged as 
had appeared last night. Pat 
Stanforth held out his hand— 

“Well, Andrew,” he said, “ do 
you remember me ? ” 

Old Andrew Manson grasped 
the hand. The pressure of his 
own proved the strength still in 
his muscles, but of visible emotion 
of any kind there was not a trace. 

‘* Fine that, Mr Patrick,” said 
he, “‘ I’m glad to see you home at 
last.” 

Stanforth laughed, but rather as 
if it was to hide something quite 
different from mirth. 

**T don’t deserve even as much 
welcome as that. I never answered 
your letter.” 

**-Ye mean when you was...” 
the old man hesitated. 

“When I was jugged. Yes, it 
was the only word of sympathy I 
had—from anyone.” 

“Tt wasna meant exactly for 
sympathy. I was meaning to tell 
you it was a damned lie, and they 
who put you in prison ought to 
have been putten in theirsel’s. 
Come awa’ in, sir. You didna 
arrive for your supper, but I’ve 
got some breakfast for you—or 
you may ca’ it dinner since it’s so 
late.” 

Stanforth was staring at him 
very hard indeed. 

“But what do you mean? 
Supper ? You didn’t know I was 
coming. . . You didn’t know I 
was in Orkney. Did you ?” 
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Andrew fumbled in his pocket. 
A telegram emerged, which he 
held out, saying— 

“It came for you, sir, but of 
course there’s no one in the 
mansion-hoose, so they brought 
it along to me, and I took the 
freedom to open it, seeing you 
werena here yourself. I knew 
then you must be coming, so I 
got a bit supper ready for you in 
case you came last night.” 

Pat Stanforth was staring now 
at the telegram. It ran :— 

“Engel called hospital today. 
Look out.” 

“What the devil... he 
gasped. ‘“‘ Who in heaven’s—or 
hell’s—name sent this ?” 

‘I dinna ken the answer 


°° 


to 


that, Mr Patrick, whichever it 
was. But there was a man—or 
maybe he should be ca’d a gentle- 
man, though I doubt it—who 
called last night.” 

“I guessed that,” Pat mur- 
mured. 

“TI thought to mysel’, ‘ You 


may be a’ right, though you dinna 
look it,’ and so I just told him I 
kenned naething about Mr Stan- 
forth. He wanted into the hoose, 
but ‘ Nae fears,’ says I to mysel’, 
and so he didna get. At last he 
tells me his name was Brownsmith, 
or some such word—and he was a 
Government official wanting to see 
ye about some land. It was a’ lees, 
I could see that. And sae off he 
goes, none the wiser.” 

“You did exactly right. But 
that wire.... Who sent it? 
It can’t have been Engel himself 
from the way it’s put... .” 

His thoughts ran on: ‘“ ‘ Look 
out "—Is that a warning or an 
intimation ? By God... Balham ! 
He must have arrived. But how 
did he guess I would be here ? 
The devils; they know every- 
thing.”” For some moments he 
frowned in silence. Then he said— 
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“ Well, it can’t be helped now. 
Certain acquaintances of mine 
know I’m here, and no doubt 
they’ll look me up again. But at 
present, Andrew, I prefer the 
quiet life. Im not quite sure 
what is the best thing to be done 
about it. However, the first thing 
is a meal. I spent last night with 
the Rev. Mr MacFadyean, and his 
breakfast this morning was not 
very substantial.” 

Andrew scoffed. 

“Ye stayed wi’ yon man? 
Nae wonder you’re hungry. They 
say he’s no got enough wits left 
in his heid to feed himself—let 
alone a veesitor. Come awa’ in, 
sir, and we'll dae better nor 
that.” 

The small farm where Andrew 
lived lay within quarter of a mile 
from the Hall of Clait. His wife 
had once been cook to the late 
laird, and she was in charge of 
the kitchen for the day. Pat 
Stanforth sat down to a meal 
that drove away all thoughts of 
less pleasant things, so long as it 
lasted. Even when the thoughts 
returned, they were less bitter, 
less harsh, one might almost say 
mellower. 

Once, when Andrew came in, 
bringing a fresh course, the old 
retainer said— 

“Weel, and how do you think 
the war is going, Mr Patrick ? ” 

Stanforth answered brusquely, 
almost fiercely— 

**T neither know nor care. Talk 
about anything else you like.” 

That mood of hot resentment 
had passed away now; or at 
least it had been pushed into the 
background and quite a different 
line of thought had taken its 
place. He rose and slowly strolled 


through one room after another, 
and now his dominant emotion 
was a kind of reminiscent wonder. 
Everything he saw 


recalled so 
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vividly the past—the holidays of 
his youth spent here, and it was 
so astonishing—so staggering—to 
find himself whisked back again 
by that astounding trick of fate. 

“‘ Shipwrecked here . . . the one 
man saved ... she here too... 
dash it, I don’t believe it! The 
thing’s incredible.” 

He gazed in turn at each family 
portrait in the long low small- 
windowed room where they hung. 
They were not numerous; as 
works of art they were not good ; 
as likenesses . . . the Lord only 
knew. They were all dead and 
gone long ago. But they were 
very familiar to him, and they 
reminded him forcibly that he 
was their descendant, and thanks 
to that entail which his poor old 
uncle must have so cursed, their 
successor here. And that led 
straight to the practical question : 
What was he to do about it? 
See lawyers—rake up the horrible 
story—have the whole thing in 
the papers again—be taken away 
and examined by those cursed 
people who had condemned him 
before—perhaps sent to a con- 
centration camp as a suspect— 
be the toy of that damned ‘ organ- 
isation ’ which followed his every 
movement and even tracked him 
down here hours before he had 
actually arrived—they had got 
him into their power before ; 
bent and broken him—what was 
to be done ? 

One aspect of the practical 
question very nearly and immedi- 
ately affected him. One cannot live 
without money ; his present supply 
would last but a short time 
longer ; he could not raise any in 
the straightforward obvious way 
without revealing his identity, 
openly claiming his inheritance, 
and standing the racket of pub- 
licity and all it entailed. He 
certainly was not going to do that. 
U 
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But then what ? One offer stood 
open to him . . . could he fall 
lower ?... Did he owe his country 
anything ? 

Abruptly he stopped wondering, 
and after his sudden impulsive 
way summoned old Andrew Man- 
son to him, and shot out the 
question— 

** Look here, Andrew, I haven’t 
a bean—or won’t have when I’ve 
spent the little ’'ve got on me; I 
simply will not come out into the 
open and see the lawyers and all 
that—I can’t. Im not going 
through it all again. I want to 
stay here—and think and rest for 
a bit, if I do nothing else. But 
if I’m known to be here... No, 
it mustn’t be known. Yet it is 
known—to certain people. You’ve 
got more horse-sense than I ever 
had—or shall have. Any ideas ?”’ 

Andrew pondered this problem 
in dead silence and without any 
sign of expression on his face. At 
last he asked— 

** How much are you wanting ?”’ 

Stanforth laughed. 
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“T hadn’t thought of that. 


It 
needn’t be much, but if I had— 
say—2£50 I'd feel a little easier.” 


Andrew spoke much 
promptly this time. 

“That’s naething, I'll loan it 
you. Na, na, I dinna want your 
thanks, sir. I can spare it easy. 
And if you’re feeling too proud 
to take a loan from the likes of 
me, weel, it needna be a loan at 
all. You are wanting to bide here 
and yet no to have it known? 
Weel, just you bide here for a 
minute till I’ve spoke with Maggie.” 
One eye half closed confidentially, 
“She'll dae what I tell her, but 
wives likes to be askit for their 
opinions.” 

He moved ponderously towards 
the door, and then stopped. 

“That minds me, I havena 
askit after your ain wife, sir.” 

Pat Stanforth answered quickly— 

“You needn’t trouble. She 
didn’t write me the sort of letter 
you did.” 

Andrew said not a word more, 
but went out with a troubled eye. 


more 


XVI. INQUIRIES. 


Arrayed in a smartly cut, well- 
fitting suit of mufti, the ‘ Lieuten- 
ant’ shrunken into plain ‘ Mr,’ 
Carrington walked briskly up the 
pier. When he had left the 
Westman Oak far enough astern 
to be out of eyesight of his fellow- 
officers he added to his other 
civilian adornments a single eye- 
glass, which both corrected a slight 
defect in the vision of his left eye 
(though few believed this) and 
produced a definitely fashionable 
impression. This, added to his 
pleasing and guileless expression, 
was no small advantage for one 
who desired to make his real 
profession one of the last you 
would have guessed. 





When he reached the hospital 
and presented himself before the 
matron, the effect of this impression 
-and of the amiable manner that 
accompanied it was to be seen at 
once. There was no difficulty at 
all in getting a full description of 
the mysterious Mr Engel “for 
purposes of registration among 
our suspects,” as he explained 
with a happy rendering of the 
air worn by the highest and best 
class of official. 

“Now let me see that I have 
got it right,” he smiled. ‘‘ Above 
middle height though not actually 
tall, fair hair, blunt features of 
the Teutonic or Scandinavian type, 
a few pimples—though not con- 
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spicuous, burly and thick-set, talks 
excellent English yet with distinct 
trace of foreign accent, light-blue 
eyes, frank expression at first, but 
not so pleasant when that sus- 
picious look came into them.” 

‘And it came very easily,” 
matron added. ‘“‘ Yes, that de- 
scribes him very well.” 

He raised his hat and turned 
away, and then as if struck 
by an afterthought, turned back 
again. 

**Oh, by the way, there’s just 
one other question that has 
occurred to me. This naval officer 
who called to see Hansen and 
warned you about Engel—did he 
by any chance see anybody but 
yourself at the hospital ? ” 

“Not that I -know of. 
could inquire.” 

*T should be greatly obliged 
if you would,” the agreeable 
visitor said in an impressively 
confidential voice. ‘“‘In fact, I 
should take it as a favour if you 
would make very careful inquiry, 
but without letting any hint 
escape that you have been asked 
to. Indeed, I should be grateful 
if you would say nothing about 
the whole business to anyone. A 
matter of some small importance 
may possibly hinge upon it. Per- 
haps you might send a note to 
me at the police office in the course 
of the day.” 

As he walked away he said to 
himself, “‘I’m hanged if I know 
how he could possibly have man- 
aged to see anybody else. But 
he did—aunless I’ve lost the knack 
of putting two and two together 
and making the answer four, I 
swear he did.” 

At the police station he asked 
for the chief constable. As in 
Scotland generally, this official 
was not of the retired cavalry 
colonel, second cousin of the 
species, but an 


But I 


lord-lieutenant 
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exceedingly business-like person, 
strapping and shrewd. “ Tin tacks 
kept here,” Carrington said to 
himself. He had produced his 
business card and credentials and 
explained that he was employed 
by the Naval Authorities on a 
highly delicate and exceedingly 
private investigation; and he 
had been assured briefly and 
promptly that any help that 
could be given would be given. 
And then, with every appearance 
of the completest candour, and a 
wary watch on his tongue lest he 
should be tempted to become as 
candid as he sounded, he laid 
his cards apparently all face upper- 
most on the table. 

The disappearance of Hansen 
the police had heard of, though 
there was nothing so far to make 
it any business of theirs. Rumours 
of the mysterious Engel had. also 
reached them, but as the Navy 
were investigating this matter 
they were leaving it to them. 
Carrington perceived that this 
dual authority, of Navy and 
police, was pretty obviously likely 
to leave chinks both in the detective 
and the preventive armour. At 
the moment, however, it suited 
Ventnor’s purpose’ excellently. 
With tact and discretion it should 
be possible to keep the search 
for the truth more private than 
Carrington had hoped; at all 
events in its preliminary stages. 

“* Well,” he said, ‘“‘ now we come 
to the problem which at this 
moment puzzles me, though it 
may be simple enough to you. 
How can a man like this fellow 
calling himself Engel walk about 
the town as a Swedish sailor— 
who has no right to be ashore— 
and carry on whatever mysterious 
business he is carrying on, under 
the noses of the authorities ? ” 

The chief constable smiled. 

“You’ve laid your finger on a 
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problem that has been worrying 
us a lot. It’s not quite the same 
as yours, but rather it’s the answer 
to it. How can the police, or the 
Navy, hope to keep undesirable 
people out of the islands when the 
Admiralty is so anxious to get all 
its works ready in double quick 
time that it lets any workman 
who applies for a job walk into 
the place with practically no 
investigation at all?” 

“Ts that actually the case ?”’ 

“Tt is indeed the case. The 
half of them may be German 
agents—though that’s not quite 
likely. But anyhow some of them 
may be; and certainly there are 
Irishmen enough to start a branch 
of the I.R.A., and in and out they 
go with us looking on at them and 
unable to lift a little finger. The 
Admiralty know fine the risk 
they’re running; but the work 
must be done, labour’s hard to 
get, and so they just run the risk.” 


** Well, I’m damned! If I may 
say so in a police office.” 
“You may; and so are we. 


But what can we do?” 


Carrington reflected for a 
moment. 
“Then this man Engel is 


probably posing as a_ British 
workman ?” 

“Without a doubt, sir. 
anyhow it’s 100 to 1 on it.” 

“‘ If you were in my shoes, what 
would you do ?” 

** Well, I'd look at it this way. 
He must be employed pretty near 
the town or he couldn’t walk in 
and out any afternoon he chooses. 
That means the aerodrome, as 
there’s no other place near enough ; 
and if I were you Id see the 
superintendent of works and get 
a list of the workmen and learn 
if any of them answers your 
description of Engel. And then 
you’d have to find out where he’s 
living. That’s what I'd do myself.” 


Or 
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“Thank you; it’s what I shall 
do. Have you any idea where 
these men live? Is there a camp 
for them, or anything of that 
sort ?” 

“They just live where they can 
find room. If this man is what 
you suspect he is, I'd say he would 
be likely to keep himself to himself 
as far as he can. He would want 
to come and go without much 
notice taken of him.” 

Carrington nodded and said— 

“On the other hand, he might 
think it safer in a crowd. Still, 
if a quiet place is handy it would 


have obvious advantages. If he 
wants to have visitors, for 
instance.” 


** Do you think then there’s more 
than the one of them at it here ?”’ 
*“*I have no idea so far—none 
at all. I don’t even know what 
this man is at here; though one 


has a pretty good suspicion. Well, 
I'll make a few inquiries.”’ 
He rose and then paused. This 


time his afterthought was entirely 
genuine. Should he lay another 
card on the table ? If it came off, 
the information would undoubtedly 
be of the first value. He was a 
shrewd judge of character and he 
decided he could trust his man. 
He sat down again. 

““There’s one other point on 
which I should very much like 
some information—if it can be 
got. Only now I am going a 
step further with you in this very 
private business than perhaps I 
ought to. Can I trust you to 
make an inquiry for me without 
a whisper whom it’s on behalf of, 
or why you are making it ?”’ 

** You can that, sir ; absolutely.” 

“Very well then. Have you 
ever seen Hansen yourself ? ”’ 

** No, I have not.” 

“Have you heard any rumour 
that he wasn’t really quite as 
Swedish as he said he was ?” 
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The chief constable looked 
surprised and shook his head 
decidedly. 

“No, never a word about it.” 

“Well, I happen to have heard 
two stories: one that he had an 
uncle here who owned a property, 
the other that he had cousins who 
used to rent a shooting here. One 
of those stories is true and the 
other isn’t, but I don’t know 
which is which. But it may help 
us greatly if we could discover the 
facts. It gives one a link with 
Orkney in either case.” 

The chief constable looked at 
him hard. 

“This is a queer story if it’s 
true. You are sure that one of 
these stories is genuine ? ” 

““T have no positive proof that 
either is. But from all the cir- 
cumstances under which I heard 


XVII. THE 


The elegant and entirely civilian 
figure of Mr F. T. Carrington 
moved at a leisurely pace across 
the hillside. Below him a wide 
vista of sounds and islands was 
closed miles away by a bank of 
grey-white cloud, a cloud that 
threatened snow, or hail at the 
very least. Sunshine still bathed 
the nearer landscape, but the fine 
still morning was steadily breaking 
down. It was much colder now, 
and those portentous cloud-banks 
promised ill. Behind him lay the 
still unfinished aerodrome, and his 
thoughts were busy with the talk 
he had just had there. 

“It sounds like our man,” he 
said to himself. ‘ Height, build, 
colour, down to the pimples. 
Name Molloy—says little, but 
apparently Irish accent—not diffi- 
cult to put on if you don’t try 
to put on too much of it. Let me 
hear him and I'll soon tell.” 


them, I’m sure—yes, I feel certain 
that one of them’s all right.” 

The other asked shrewdly— 

“Is his name really Hansen ? ” 

Carrington smiled. 

“No; nothing in the least like 
it. Try Stanforth, Patrick Stan- 
forth, and see if that fly raises a 
trout. But remember—never a 
hint that he and Hansen are the 
same man!” 

** Tl remember.” 

“Right. Thank you. And 
now I'll be off. By the way, I 
expect a note to come for me 
addressed here. I'll call for it 
later and let you know how I 
get on.” 

As he went out he thought, 
“Tve said a little more than I 
meant to, but one must risk some- 
thing. If one doesn’t cast a fly 
one can’t raise a fish.” 


COTTAGE. 


He topped a rise and lost sight 
of the hangars behind him. Ahead 
the ground fell gently and he saw 
a solitary cottage. “A likely- 
looking place,” he thought. 

Before him, just approaching 
the cottage door, he perceived 
another walker in the uniform of a 
naval officer. He could see the 
door open even before the officer 
knocked. A figure was framed in 
it; the two began to speak, and 
then the officer turned round and 
looked back. His attention had 
evidently been called to the second 
walker. Carrington’s gait ceased 
to, be quite so leisurely. He 
banished all traces of reverie from 
his face and assumed a brisker air. 
At the same time he affixed his 
monocle and became still more 
evidently a gentleman engaged on 
anything rather than detective 
work. 

**Good afternoon,” he said, 
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“this the house where Molloy is 
living ?”’ 

The man in the doorway, a 
burly figure, fair-haired and blunt- 
featured, answered genially— 

** That’s me, sor, roight enough.” 

*“* Overdone,” said Carrington to 
himself, “‘and there are the pimples, 
right enough.” 

“I am an inspecting officer 
from the Welfare Board,” he said 
aloud, with a faithful reproduction 
of the kindly official’s manner, 
gazing at the cottage with a pro- 
fessional eye. ‘‘ We want to see 
that you fellows are decently 
comfortable. This looks not a 
bad little house. Roof all right ? 
Doesn’t leak, does it ?” 

** It’s all roight, sor.” 

** Walls aren’t too damp ?”’ 

“ They’re all roight, too, sor.” 

“Same two words every time— 
all the Irish he knows,” thought 
Carrington, but before he could 
continue his official inquiries the 
officer spoke. He and the welfare 


inspector had eyed each other for 


a moment. In that swift glance 
Carrington had observed that he 
was a slender man of middle height 
wearing the two gold rings of an 
R.N. lieutenant on his sleeve, 
both good-looking and smart-look- 
ing, probably about forty, with 
the hint of a friendly smile in his 
eye. This officer had continued 
to regard him with the same 
friendly expression, and now he 
broke into an open smile. 

“I’m glad to see you take so 
much interest in these men’s 
welfare. I assure you they deserve 
it—even Molloy, though he is an 
Irishman.” 

The welfare inspector was equally 
agreeable, though still retaining his 
brisk official air. 

““A good sturdy workman, I 
should think from the look of him,” 
he smiled. 

** First-rate, none better.” 
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“And I take it you fellows at 
the aerodrome should know. You 
can’t afford to allow much slack- 
ing. There seems to be a lot to be 
done still.” 

“IT am afraid there is a good 
deal before things will be quite 
ready.” 

“So I imagined from the look 
of the place; which is all the 
more reason why these workmen 
should be well housed and 
looked after and, if possible, 
entertained.” 

“I agree with you there, sor,” 
the workman grinned. 

“But at present, I suppose, 
their chief amusement is watching 
you fellows fly,” the inspector said 
to the officer with a laugh. 

“Tm afraid they haven’t much 
else,”’ he agreed. 

The inspector became brisk and 
businesslike again. 

** Well, you seem all right here, 
Molloy. I believe there are one 
or two men lodged farther on. 
I must have a look at 
quarters.” 

He made a move, but Molloy 
arrested it. 

“'There’s no more men out this 
way, sor.” . 

The inspector looked surprised. 

“* They told me at the aerodrome 
there were one or two more,” he 
said with a touch of severity. 
“However, I shall soon find out. 
Good day.” 

He started off round the house, 
continuing along the rough track, 
and only the most unconscionable 
sceptic could doubt that the 
inspector was determined to justify 
his rebuke and find those men at 
all costs. He looked more business- 
like and resolute than ever, and 
as for casting a backward glance, 
obviously he had no time for 
that. 

Actually he was thinking very 
hard indeed—even furiously, but 
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his thoughts had nothing to do 
with workmen’s welfare or sanitary 
lodgings. Nor was he even think- 
ing of the genial Irishman. He 
was sure of his identity, and his 
mind was concentrated on the 
good-looking, pleasant officer. 

“In the Air Arm and he hasn’t 
got the A on his sleeve. I made 
him commit himself. Twice over 
he admitted by implication he 
was attached to the aerodrome— 
and no A on his sleeve. And I 
caught him in the act of going 
into Engel’s house. By jingo! 
What a bit of luck... if I’m 
right.” 

Long experience had taught him 
caution, as it teaches all men with 
any germs of wisdom in them. 
And in his job one had to be very 
cautious indeed. One could make 
an unholy fool of oneself if one 
leapt too rashly to conclusions. 
But the circumstances seemed to 
him profoundly suspicious. An 


officer from the aerodrome might 


conceivably have some sort of 
errand that took him to the lonely 
workman’s cottage . . . though 
when the workman was the 
mysterious Engel posing as an 
Irishman—an imposture which the 
officer went out of his way to 
confirm. ... And an Air Arm 
officer might conceivably be wear- 
ing an old uniform without the 
little inconspicuous A within the 
curl of the upper gold ring. . . but 
it was not old; it was brand-new 
and very smart. . . two improba- 
bilities . . . very suspicious im- 
probabilities. 

One must act on the assumption 
the suspicions were well founded ; 
no doubt of that—not a tittle of 
doubt. But how should one act ? 
What could one do? He never 
looked round once; not till he 
was well over the next rise in the 
ground and he was certain the 
house must be out of sight. Then 
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he sat down on the heather and 
thought swiftly. He had an eye 
that photographed details and a 
trained memory that preserved 
the record. The hollow of a 
small burn ran close past the 
house. He remembered that dis- 
tinctly. It was open country till 
one could reach this hollow .. . 
was there a window at the back 
of the cottage? Impossible to 
say; he had never looked back 
once ; but unfortunately the odds 
were long on a window of some 
sort. Nothing for it but running 
the risk of being seen during the 
first part of his approach. One 
must just look very nonchalant 
and natural. 

He retraced his steps till the 
house was in sight again and 
then bore to the right towards 
the course of the burn. As luck 
would have it, there was a faint 
footpath running that way, so 
that this change of direction was 
natural enough. One quick glance 
showed him that there was indeed 
a single window in the back of 
the cottage, very small but quite 
large enough to spy _ through. 
Otherwise the rude wall was 
unbroken, with a _ low- pitched 
roof thatched with heather above 
it, and smoke rising from the 
chimney at one end. He never 
looked at it again, but held on 
till he had reached the hollow. 
The path crossed it, but he swiftly 
bent double, left it, and moved 
quickly and cautiously down the 
small burn. 

In a minute or two he was so 
close to the gable of the house 
that the window was at too sharp 
an angle to bear on him, and 
thereupon he left his shelter and 
scuttled behind the cottage, flatten- 
ing himself against the wall. No 
one inside could see him now 
except by going outside and right 
round to the back. Surely neither 
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man would take such a precaution. 
He flattered himself that his stalk 
had been too cunningly conducted. 
But what had he gained by it 
beyond immunity ? He could see 
nothing; hear nothing. He said 
to himself that he might as well 
have been a hundred miles away 
as ‘standing there with a two-foot 
stone wall between him and his 
quarry. 

The cottage itself was old and 
very low. The welfare inspector 
must have been an easy-going sort 
of official to pass it so readily. 
At the back the ground rose 
unhealthily above the foundations, 
so that his head was actually 
above the lower edge of the roof. 
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His eyes travelled up the thatched 
slope, and at that moment his 
face was struck sharply by a hail- 
stone. Within a matter of seconds 
@ most tempestuous squall was 
on him. The wind boomed and 
eddied, the air was dense with 
the stinging hail, and then he was 
conscious of something still more 
unpleasant. <A thick cloud of 
pungent peat smoke enveloped him. 

“What the devil . . .!” he 
muttered, and then looking up 
he saw that it came from the 
chimney-head. The smoke was 
actually being driven downwards 
by the force of the squall. Sud- 


denly his expression changed. 
** By jingo !”’ he murmured. 


(To be continued.) 








SERVICE AND TEARS AND LAUGHTER. 


BY AN OLD SOLDIER. 


WE left our training centre on 
the outskirts of London, healthy, 
well-fed and happy, and glad to 
be at last on active service—a 
little squad of more or less hand- 
picked men, several of us with 
ribbons of the last war. Thence 
we were drafted to barracks in a 
well-known town somewhere in 
England, and learnt really to know 
one another. Old Tommy was the 
leading light in those days. He 
was one of those who possess 
an extraordinary gift of landing 
themselves in ridiculous situations, 
and Tommy’s most recent esca- 
pades invariably provided a topic. 
At the barracks’ entrance gates an 
enormous fire hose was coiled on 
its drum, and one day the nozzle 
was left sticking out. As Tommy 
drove off, this hitched itself in 
his car, and away he went, reeling 
off yard after yard, deaf to the 
shouts of the picket. After he had 
run off about fifty yards the nozzle 
fortunately became unhitched, and 
Tommy went off into distance 
leaving the hose stretched along the 
road, oblivious of what he had done. 

A day or two later Tommy 
could not find his braces, and in 
the general stampede for early 
morning parade there was nothing 
for it but an optimistic spirit ; 
he hurried to the parade ground 
minus braces, devoutly hoping 
that we would not be put to the 
double. As we fell in Tommy was 
on my left, and I heard titters 
of laughter behind us, followed 
by the whisper, “Tommy, your 
braces! They’re hanging down 
over the seat of*your trousers.” 

At this time we were busy on 
the laying of land mines, and it 


was now that we had our first 
real mishap. It was a_ perfect 
day of sunshine, and the sand- 
hills never looked happier, nor the 
circling gulls more snowy-white. 
Our job was practically finished, 
and at mid-day a dozen of us sat 
down in a sheltered hollow over- 
looking the sea and ate our 
luncheon. We did not hurry over 
it, but eventually the sergeant 
named five of us to go with him 
to finish off the last mine laid. 
I was one of the five, but on the 
way there he tofd me to go and 
superintend the loading of the van, 
and to send another man back in 
my place. I was half-way to the 
van when crump!/ up she went, 
hurling tons of earth into the air 
and, alas! our comrades, too. 
The explosion was frightful, and 
we knew that there was no 
hope for any of them. They 
were scattered in little pieces along 
the barbed wire for a®quarter of a 
mile, and we found part of the 
sergeant on the seashore at a con- 
siderably greater distance. Some- 
one had blundered. 

I could not remember who had 
been with the sergeant. Was 
Tommy there? No one seemed 
to think that he was, but we could 
not find him. My dread became 
certain when I discovered his 
knife lying under the wire. One 
could not mistake the rickety 
blade and the imitation tortoise- 
shell handle. I had seen him 
cutting his tobacco with it more 
times than I could remember. 

His name was Tommy Cheddah, 
and his wife was living in the 
town with her small twin sons, 
whom we called the Chedlets, and 
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to me fell the sad task of breaking 
the news to her that night. It 
went far nearer to breaking me 
than the mine had done. 

About the beginning of the air- 
raid period, we were told one 
morning to go to a farm where 
two duds were reported to be lying. 
We arrived there in a miserable 
drizzle with the first daylight, and 
the farmer informed us that the first 
of the duds had fallen in front of 
his garage doors, and said that if we 
went with him to the end of the 
wall we should hear it ‘ fizzling.’ 
Yes, we could hear it ‘ fizzling’ 
all right, but there was something 
about that fizzle that was not very 
convincing. Moreover, if this was an 
unexploded bomb, it had left one of 
the biggest craters we had ever seen. 

Going up to investigate, we 
found the garage doors torn out- 
wards from their hinges and the 
place completely gutted. Even 


the car was missing, not a vestige 
of it anywhere, yet the house was 


intact. This at first presented a 
mystery, but what had actually 
’ happened was that the upward 
blast of the bomb had pulled 
the doors open and sucked the 
motor-car out backwards. It had 
fallen into the crater, there to 
be buried under the returning 
avalanche of mud. It was resting 
nose upwards in the crater, and 
in falling one of the cushions had 
tumbled across the hooter switch, 
setting the hooter going and keep- 
ing it going, though by the time 
we arrived the accumulators were 
pretty well run down. 

Dud No. 2 was in an adjoining 
field, and thither the farmer led 
us. ‘* Thére’s a bad bull in this 
field,” he told us on the way. 
**So bad that we haven’t been 
able to get him out. But he’s a 
valuable beast and I don’t want 
any harm to come to him.” 

The bull met us at the gate. 
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He gored and pawed up the ground, 
till in a minute or so his face was 
covered with earth; and he was 
roaring and crooning incessantly. 
The boys said ““No!” They did 
not mind handling live bombs, but 
they were having nothing to do 
with live bulls. The question arose 
whether we could use the car as a 
tank, but someone pointed out 
that we were not supposed to 
take the car into the immediate 
danger zone. So we all hung over 
the gate, watching the bull, till all 
at once the dud—which happened 
to be a delayed action—went off 
of its own accord, throwing half the 
field into the air and rattling the 
very gate on which we were leaning. 

As for the bull—the effect 
was electric. Up went his tail 
vertically into the air, and at 
full charge he took the double 
thick-set hedge like a hunter, 
landing in our field. Fortunately 
he alighted firmly in-a ditch full 
of water, and was so completely 
bogged that he could not move 
at all. We had to get the car and 
tow him out. The farmer led him 
home on a pole, while the squad 
triumphantly brought up the rear. 

Shortly after this we were moved 
into one of the most palatial 
mansion-houses I have ever seen. 
The grounds contained an unending 
array of pretentious statues, depict- 
ing the feats of a long lineage 
who had lived there; and I 
fear that the British Tommy does 
not specially appreciate display of 
this kind. Thus they took to 
decorating the statues, till the 
order went out that interference 
with any of the garden decorations 
was forbidden, and at the same 
time parts of the grounds were 
placed out of bounds. 

Bill, an old sailor, and I knew 
nothing of this rtling when we 
returned home one snowy night. 
Unfortunately we returned by one 
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of the out-of-bounds entrances, 
and duly found ourselves opposite 
a magnificent portico, under the 
stone pillars of which two immense 
mastiffs, carved in marble, guarded 
the entrance. Anything for a 
laugh, and we began to throw 
snowballs at them. 

Instantly we heard the military 
police approaching along’ the 
terrace, and I divined that we 
were for it. I grabbed old Bill by 
the arm. There was an enormous 
rhododendron bush not far off, and 
we took a header into it. Snow 
went down our necks and up our 
sleeves. We were lying head 
downwards, but all round we 
could hear the steps of the police, 
and for some minutes we barely 
stifled our laughter. At length 


they went, and, still not realising 
that we were on forbidden territory, 
we walked boldly in at the entrance. 
There we were instantly snaffled 
and taken to the guard-room. 


The C.O. asked us whether we 
had been throwing things at the 
stone works, and we owned up to 
it, saying that we were newly 
arrived and knew nothing about 
the regulations. He accepted this, 
and we were sidling with all 
possible speed towards the door 
when the officer remarked that 
there were despatches for a town 
thirty miles away. I clicked my 
heels. ‘£I’m the despatch rider, 
sir,’ I said. ‘‘I have instructions 
to deliver those despatches by 
10 a.M. tomorrow.” 

“The snow will be too deep for 
a motor-cyclist tomorrow,” he 
informed us. ‘“‘ You two drivers 
will take the utility car and start 
out with them now.” 

So we had to go, through snow 
and over icy roads. Believe me, 
you never get any change out of 
anything or anyone in the Army. 

This was the pantomime season, 
and two other old soldiers had now 
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joined forces with Bill and me. 
There was an excellent pantomime 
at our provincial town, and we 
were hoping that some _ public- 
spirited soul would invite our 
squad to it, as so often happened. 
No such luck, however, and the 
last week of the show had dawned. 
Bill, George, Pat, and I went into 
town that night to buy some 
peanuts for our pet budge. George 
was a little Cockney, and about the 
most cheerful soul I have ever met. 
He was also extremely courageous. 
The greater the din, the greater 
the peril, the more persistent was 
George’s cackling laugh. Also his 
wit was supreme. Pat was an 
enormous and very handsome Irish- 
man who always won the hearts 
of the ladies, of whom he was 
whole-heartedly afraid. He had 
clear blue eyes and a crop of 
rich brown hair. Whenever he 
became a little merry he would 
sing ‘‘ The Mountains of Mourne ” 
till the cows came down to the sea. 

That night, walking down the 
main thoroughfare, we saw the 
A.A. from a neighbouring camp 
streaming into the theatre—four 
van-loads of them. Lady Some- 
body had booked the completestalls 
for them; and having delivered 
their loads the vans drove off. 

“Now this is where we come 
in,” said George. ‘‘ Follow me.” 
Without knowing what was in the 
wind we followed him into the 
theatre lobby. “Sit down,” said 
George, and we sat on the plush 
seats twiddling our thumbs. Per- 
sonally I felt extremely uncom- 
fortable, but I was prepared to 
leave it to George. In due course 
one of the theatre staff wearing 
a boiled shirt spotted us. 

“What are you men waiting 
for?” he asked, at which we all 
sprang to attention. 

“It’s all right, sir,’ said George 
very shyly, twisting his cap 
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between his hands. “ We’re only 
the drivers, sir. We'll just have 
to wait here till the boys are ready 
to come home.” 

“Not a bit of it !”’ he answered 
heartily. ‘‘ We'll find seats for you 
somewhere. Come along with me.” 

We followed him up the heavily 
carpeted staircase, George winking 
over his shoulder, but on the 
landing the manager’ turned 
sharply, and my heart sank. 

“It’s a cold job driving these 
nights,”’ he remarked kindly. ‘“‘A 
spot of something warm will do you 
no harm. Come into my room.” 

So we did better than the 
artillery boys. We had a stiff 
dram each and sandwiches, in 
addition to seeing the show. 

We were all utterly broke that 
week-end, and pooled our few 
coppers for cigarettes. We raised 
about enough for a twenty packet, 
and late that night George and 
Bill went down to the cigarette 
machine to get them. George 

inserted the coin and Bill pulled 
out the tray, pocketing the packet. 
Then just for luck George tried 
the tray again, and out came 
another packet. He tried it a 
third time, and out came a third. 
Then in panic lest someone should 
come along, they pumped that 
machine for dear life, and out 
came packet after packet. They 
could not stow them away quickly 
enough. There were packets lying 
in the gutter and on the pavement, 
till eventually the machine was 
empty. Just then an R.A.F. girl 
came along for her packet. 

“Sorry, miss,” said George, 
*‘we’ve just taken the last.” 

“That’s too bad of you!” she 
said. ‘‘ Now I can’t have a smoke 
till tomorrow.” 

Bill and George agreed that that 
would not do at all. ‘‘ We’ve a 
spare packet,” they told her. 

“Take it with our love.” 
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But she would not hear of it. She 
thrust a shilling into Bill’s hand and 
shot off. So the two old scroungers 
not only filled their pockets with 
cigarettes, but they actually got 
their original shilling back. 

One of our men had brought a 
kitten home from Dunkirk. She 
was jet black, except that her 
toes on each foot were white. He 
had found her wandering forlornly 
about the sands and had shared 
his precious sardines with her. 
Now she was grown up and never 
left the orderly room. She was 
the most petted and fondled 
pussy-cat in the world. 

We decided that for the sake of 
her education we would take her 
out to see the next blitz, if only 
to revive the memories of her 
kittenhood ; so when the night 
arrived one of the drivers handed 
her to his mate, and she rode in 
front of the lorry with them. She 
thoroughly enjoyed the fireworks’ 
display, which was not quite so 
vivid as it might have been, but 
she enjoyed the journey home next 
morning still more. It had come 

on to rain, end the driver had put 
on his windscreen wipers. Twinkles 
had a great game trying to catch 
the blades through the glass, and 
when eventually the rain ceased 
and the driver parked the wipers, 
Twinkles would give them no 
rest. She dabbed their faces and 
miaowed till the wipers were put 
on again. 

She went for many journeys 
with us later, and fair weather or 
foul she always demanded the 
wipers to be in action. When she 
was tired of playing with them she 
would just sit and watch them 
for hours on end, now and then 
making a playful dab from two 
feet away. She was a pretty and 
a dear little animal, and so far as 

I know is still with the unit in a 
far distant land. 
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When the Midlands air raids 
were at their height, we had orders 
to move to one of the ill-fated 
cities. We went down with 
a convoy of heavy transport, 
for which I was despatch rider, 
and in charge. We arrived at 
the city in the early afternoon, 
but had difficulty in finding our 
destination. It was dark when 
we pulled in at a roadhouse for a 
sorely needed glass of beer and 
bread and cheese, and while we 
were there the sirens went. The 
sergeant and I exchanged glances, 
which meant, “Itold youso! Now 
we're in the soup and no mistake.” 

We hustled the men out to the 
cars. They would have sat there 
for a week, moaning minnies or no 
moaning minnies. ‘‘ Get the con- 
voy out into the country as soon 
as possible,” the sergeant told 
me, for we were billeted about 
twenty-eight miles away. I headed 
towards the heart of the city, 
knowing that the first main road 
to the left tapped an arterial road 
which would take us straight out, 
clear of heavy traffic. 

But we never got so far. We 
were scarcely started when up 
went the barrage, and in a minute 
or two the skies were aflame. 
Then the bombs began to drop. 
We saw the flashes and heard 
their detonations ahead, followed 
at intervals by the ominous 
rumble of falling masonry. Soon 
the police stopped me, and told 
me to shunt my convoy down 
a little side street, saying that if 
we carried straight on we should 
get into the country. I was none 
too optimistic. I had had experi- 
ence of this before. How can one 


carry straight on in an old English 
city where not a single road runs 
straight ? 

We were held up at once by an 
enormous R.A.F. lorry and trailer. 
He had to do 


Poor blighter ! 
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reverse after reverse to get round 
the corners of the little streets, 
each with its obstructing island. 
Eventually I overtook him and 
told him to pull in. We had 
practically no lights, and he 
replied that if he did pull in he 
would never get out again. The 
traffic was now solid, that of 
the main streets having been 
shunted into the side streets. 
However, he let my convoy pass, 
and we joined another road, a 
little wider, but with a solid 
traffic jam. At some peril I 
managed to edge in—it was a 
matter of a yard at a time. My 
clutch was beginning to seize, 
my engine red-hot. I could hear 
the scraping of mudguards on 
every side, but the drivers were 
extraordinarily good-natured and 
high-spirited. There were many 
humorous comments. 

We crept on for a mile or 
more, when suddenly there was a 
terrific whack ahead, followed by 
a magnesium flare which lit up the 
whole grotesque scene, for which 
we were grateful. Next moment 
another went off just on our left 
with a report that nearly loosened 
our teeth, and we began to think 
about turning our coat collars up. 
We could hear what sounded like 
hundreds of ‘machines overhead, 
and George from the van behind 
shouted, “Stick it, Jerry.” Wonk! 
Down came another. 

Quietly, resignedly, the message 
came back that the road ahead 
was closed, and the groaning, 
sweating tiers of transport drivers 
sat back in their cabs and sighed. 
One of them asked me, ‘*‘ What 
have you got aboard your lorries, 
laddie ?”” And I replied briefly, 
ee H.E.”’ 

The effect was wonderful. The 
civilian traffic on either side began 
to pile up on the pavements. The 
word had spread like wildfire, and 
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I never saw traffic more obliging. 
‘** Let the army lorries out !”’ was 
the general cry ; and immediately 
opposite I saw a brewer’s entrance 
in which I managed to turn my 
convoy one by one after many 
manoeuvres. As each driver turned 
he sped off into the distance, and 
I eventually stood alone, having 
lost the whole of my brood. George 
had shouted, “‘Tll wait for you, 
Jock,” but now it seemed that my 
responsibilities were ended, and 
the most useful job for the time 
being was to go ahead with relieving 
the congestion. 

Some time later a big policeman 
took over, and a quarter of a mile 
back I found old George signalling 
me to stop, his van drawn up on 
the sidewalk. 

** You ought to have got out,” 
I told him. ‘‘ What the dickens 
are you doing here ?” 

“Don’t worry,” replied the old 
scrounger. “There’s nothing 
aboard my old biscuit cannister 
except a coil of rope.” 

So I convoyed old George safely 
out of the city, but it took us 
hours. Once in the country we 
stopped to watch the firework 
display, which was very wonderful 
and impressive. It had taken us 
nine hours to cover eighteen miles. 
Again we pulled up, at dawn, on a 
hillside ; a perfect dawn. Nearby 
was one of those little houses so 
essentially English with its rose- 
garden and its dovecot. The blitz 
was over, and we seemed to have 
voyaged into another world. Oneof 
the pigeons was cooing to its mate, 
and it struck me as about the most 
peaceful sound I had ever heard. 

Bill and George and Pat and I 
were detailed to go by train to a 
town in the south in order to 
bring back four of the biggest 
eight-wheelers I ever saw in my 
life. On the way down our train 
pulled up at a siding, and, of course, 
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we all had to hang out of the 
window. Then we noticed that 
almost touching our coach was an 
open truck loaded with cases of 
gin, addressed to an officers’ mess. 
George made no bones about it, 
and in a jiffy the top case was 
our compartment. The 
result was that we all fared 
merrily enough till we reached 
our destination, and there were 
still a few bottles left in the case. 
A big Scots soldier asked what 
we were going to do with them, 
and having each pocketed a bottle 
we said we did not know. He 
replied that he did, and calmly 
shouldering the case along with 
the rest of his kit walked out of 
the station with it. 

At the entrance to the docks 
we met an old soldier in a sentry- 
box, which had been blown over 
several times. He had a bandaged 
hand and an elastoplast over one 
eye. His chest was covered with 
ribbons. George asked him what 
the dickens he was doing there 
instead of staying at home with his 
grandchildren, and his reply was, 
‘* Hiding from the old woman.” 

While we were reporting at the 

reception-room the C.O. came in, 
and as George sprang to attention 
a bottle of gin fell with a crash to 
the concrete floor. 
. The C.O. glanced at him, but 
as the rather pleasant scent of 
the spirit rose to our nostrils I 
saw laughter behind his eyes. ‘“‘ A 
pity!” he said. “ A great pity.” 

I often wonder what he thought 
when he found a bottle of gin in 
the back of his car when he went 
home that night. It belonged to 
his mess, anyway. 


After long weeks of night driving 
with practically no lights at all, 
one is apt to become somewhat 
indifferent to possible danger, and 


it was probably due to such 
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indifference that one winter’s night 
four of us met with a horrible 
experience. We were driving a 
small closed utility car, and the 
raid warning went just as we 
reached a certain historic town 
with its narrow, crowded bewilder- 
ment of streets. Finding ourselves 
held up by the traffic, we dodged 
down a side-road to the left, 
thinking it would take us into 
the main station road. There 
was a great deal of snow about 
and it had been freezing hard for 
many days. Reaching what we 
took to be the station road, we 
were mildly surprised to see that 
no effort had been made to clear 
the snow, which lay in deep ruts 
all over it, but naturally we drove 
straight on. Suddenly the nose 
of the car went down under us. 
We were standing almost on end, 
and a great wave of snow and ice 
swept over the windscreen. I felt 
cold. water coming in over my 
legs; but my first impression 
was that we had run into a great 
snow-bank. Then one of the men 
in the back shouted, ‘‘ Look out ! 
My stars, we’re in the canal !” 
Luckily the back wheels still 
held the edge of the bank, but the 
front of the car was simply sup- 
ported by the cakes of floating 
ice over ten feet of water. We 
were slowly sinking. There were 
shouts of ‘‘ Open the door,” but 
for a minute or so we could not 
open it owing to the weight of 
water outside. Finally, it yielded 
to our united efforts, and next 
moment we were all in the canal. 
A small boy, seeing the disaster, 
ran off yelling, “‘ There’s a car in 
the cut!” and by now men had 
arrived with poles and _ ropes, 
which was lucky for us struggling 
among the cakes of ice and with 
two feet of slimy canal wall 
between us and safety. When we 
were fished ashore we solemnly 
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shook hands with each other and 
everyone. As we were searching 
in our pockets for pennies for the 
small boy, our little car sank into 
the fetid waters with a last groan 
of defeat. 

The rescue party were very kind 
in keeping us warm internally 
and externally, but it was four 
hours before a relief car came for 
us ; then all the sergeant said was, 
** What the did you take 
that road for ?” 

That was the bad part of the 
business. Four cars have been 
driven in at the same place during 
the past year, and there were 
no survivors. A special constable 
walked in three nights previously 
and was drowned. Had we taken 
the road before or the road after 
we should have been all right. 
Both have bridges over the canal. 
Yet there is still no railing or 
warning sign. Often in my dreams 
I live again through that few 
minutes’ nightmare. 


After some other rather nerve- 
racking experiences we were packed 
off to the dockyards of another 
city ; always following the air raids. 
Generally we arrived the morning 
after, but often the night after 
was none too healthy. For a 
period we slept where we could— 
in coal barges, fish and grocery 
shops, ruined buildings, and one 
night of luxury in a warm gas- 
works—for nearly every night 
there was at least a barrage. Our 
uniforms were filthy beyond all 
belief, and during our brief intervals 
of rest it took two or three days 
to get the dirt out of our skins. 
One night George and Pat and I 
were walking arm-in-arm down the 
quay when a bomb fell quite close 
to us. Pat missed the blast, but 
it must just have caught George 
and me, for the next thing I 
remember was finding the pair of 
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us, still arm-in-arm, flat on our 
backs. And shall I ever forget 
Pat’s frantic cry, “By Jabers, 
both my pals is kilt!” He 
clutched us by the slack of our 
tunics, one in either hand, and 
lifted us simultaneously to our 
feet as though we were a couple 
of dolls, where we stood grinning 
into his face. Not till then did 
I realise the immense strength 
of the man, and truly there is 
nothing like passing through peril 
together to tighten the bonds of 
friendship. 

A night or two later we got it 
good and hearty, and we were 
in the act of evacuating a burning 
building when someone handed 
me a bundle. I took it to be some 
old body’s possessions, and was 
about to tuck it under my arm, 
when it gave a squeal. It was 
actually somebody’s baby, and 
being a family man I soon 
quietened him, and he sat up and 
proceeded to take the liveliest 
He 
was a man’s baby, this. He 
liked the fires and he cared damn- 
all for the bombs. He clutched 
my nose in glee and made gurgling 
noises of appreciation. He clearly 
imagined that the whole ghastly 
display had been staged for his 
amusement. 

But what was I to do with 
him? Chaos reigned everywhere, 
so taking the road of least resist- 
ance I carried him off to our 
sergeant, a huge, red - haired 
Borderer and as firmly established 
a bachelor as a man could be. 
Immediately he took that infant 
in his great wooden arms it began 
to yell again, and the sergeant 
looked at me piteously. 

* What will I do with him ?”’ he 
demanded in shrill falsetto. 

“Hold him properly,” I 
answered. ‘“‘ Put your big hand 
on his back. Hold him a bit 


interest in the proceedings. 
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tighter. 
you?” 

Just then old George came 
sauntering up, and as he reached 
us I saw a most extraordinary 
thing happen. His tin hat suddenly 
flew vertically into the air, spinning 
like a shuttle. We saw George 
duck and dodge aside, otherwise 
I firmly believe it would have 
landed, still spinning, back on 
his old head. Luckily the strap 
was not under his chin; or more 
than likely it would have taken 
his head with it. We all laughed— 
could not help it, though I remem- 
ber thinking to myself, ‘“ Old 
George’s number is up!’ I do not 
know what made me think it, 
except that his luck had not 
been too good of late. This was 
about the third narrow squeak 
he had experienced in the past 
two days. 

“Here, take this baby,’ said 
the sergeant, and George, seeing 
the opportunity of a night off, 
took it gladly. He cuddled it 
and patted it and soothed it, 
glaring the while at the sergeant, 
as much as to say, “ You aren’t 
even fit to hold a baby!” 

“For heaven’s sake keep sober, 
George,” I entreated him, and 
went away. 

When dawn came—-a grey, dis- 
mal dawn but with a merciful 
drizzle of rain—I went back to 
the sergeant. He was as black 
as a chimney sweep, and there 
was no laughter—he who was 
usually so spick and span and 
cheerful. ‘*‘ Where’s George ?”’ he 
asked me. “He should have 
handed that baby in.” 

I did not know, but I had a 
fair idea. There was a little pub 
with an excellent shelter in the 
way of an old wine-cellar down 
the road, and thither I went. 
Compared with the atmosphere 
outside, the air of the dark little 


Think he’s going to bite 
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bar, rank with stale tobacco and 
stale beer, seemed almost refresh- 
ing, and there, as I had expected, 
George sat in a corner, radiantly 
sober. On his knee he had the 
baby. In front of him was a pot 
of jam and a cup of milk, and 
George was dipping a huge grimy 
finger first in the jam, then in the 
milk for the baby to suck. 

*“He’s had his bath!” he told 
me triumphantly. ‘“‘I barfed him 
in a bucket. Look at him! He’s 
feeling fine !”’ 

“You should have handed him 
in,” I rebuked him. “ His mother 
will be looking for him.” 

George looked away, then he 
rose suddenly and thrust the baby 
into my arms. “ You cash him 
in,” he said, and looking over 
my shoulder I saw him standing 
at the window, his hands in his 
pockets, rather a dejected figure. 
It is thus that I shall always 
remember him. 

Poor old George! His luck 
finally gave out next day. A 
bomb had entered the vertical 
wall of a building, passed through 
two floors, out through the wall 
again, through a foot of concrete 
under the pavement, then up 
through the pavement again. There 
it lay on the flags, broken clean 
in two, the nose end separated 
from the charged end, apparently 
a dud in the truest sense. “ Pick 
it up—it’s harmless,’ said George. 
** What’s the use of wasting time 
over it? Pick the thing up and 
put it in the car.” 

He picked it up, and instantly 
there was a crack. There was 
nothing left of old George above 
the trouser buttons, and once 
again our little car was robbed 
of its canvas. It nearly broke our 
nerve, but what was worse it 
completely broke our hearts. Old 
George was gone—gone utterly and 
in the twinkling of an eye. 
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A few days later we were 
sent back to the house of many 
monuments, where things went 
smoothly and peacefully enough 
for a time. 

One day Pat and Bill and I 
were walking through the park 
when in a hidden-away corner we 
came across three or four little 
boys fishing in the lake. Numerous 
mallard were swimming round 
them, and Pat threw some bits 
of biscuit on the water, which they 
eagerly devoured. Bill was telling 
us how, when he was a sailor, 
they used to fish for sea-fowl with 
ordinary bamboo fishing-rods to 
the ends of which were attached 
wire snares, and as he proceeded 
we each looked from one _ to 
the other, then back at the 
mallards. Wild duck for dinner 
would be fine, and our grins 
grew wider. , 

That night we found some snare 
wire, and we borrowed the cook’s 
fishing-rod, and the following after- 
noon we went fishing. Our bait 
was a garden worm tied to the 
end of the line, mere camouflage !— 
for to the end of the rod was 
attached a running noose. I was 
appointed chief wild-fowler, we 
sent Pat to a high point from 
which he could watch, and Bill 
was official receiver of game. By 
liberal ground baiting, we soon 
had scores of wild duck round us, 
and I quietly slipped the noose 
over the head of one of them. 
“* Ready, Bill ? ” I whispered, then 
out he came, slick into Bill’s face, 
nearly knocking him out with his 
beating wings. Yet that duck 
hardly had time to utter a second 
quack ; for Bill did the job with 
sailorly thoroughness, and in a 
jiffy it was under his greatcoat. 
The rest flew off to the other end 
of the lake, so we had to wait 
till a fresh lot of strangers gathered 
round, then—quack, out came 
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another! It was now almost 
dark, and Bill wanted to try his 
hand. The mallards had become 
wary, but there were a couple of 
cygnets swimming round, and 
Bill, the old fool, snared one 
of them, declaring that cygnet 
was better than goose. Of course 
there was a terrific din and a 
frightful flapping before finally the 
noose broke and the swan got 
off scot-free, then we deemed it 
about time to quit. It should be 
explained by way of apology that 
these wild duck were nobody’s 
property in particular. They came 
in scores from the rivers and 
surrounding lakes—hundreds for 
a time, then none for possibly a 
corresponding period. There was 
no one to shoot them. 

Anyway, we had a brace for 
supper, not enough for the whole 
squad, so we had a little supper- 
party of our own in the black- 
smith’s shop, cooking them over 
the forge, and I never tasted better 
wild duck. The savoury aroma 
wafted out into the night, and 
now and then a military policeman 
would poke his nose in at the door, 
seeking an invitation to the 
banquet. 


One day.we heard that we 
were to attend a real banquet 
—a Christmas dinner for the 
troops, though Christmas was still 
a little distance off. We were 
sent to the sergeants’ mess, where 
we were told that we must laugh 
and be merry during the party, 
and that we must on no account 
steal the nuts and fruit, which 
were merely there as decoration. 
We should get a bottle of beer or 
ginger-beer each, but we should 
be lucky if we got much more, 
as this was not really a dinner at 
all. It was merely for the benefit 
of the cinema men, so that our 
wives and sisters and mothers 
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might be shown how the Modern 
Army fares at Christmas-time these 
days. , 

Truly, I never laughed more 
in my life. Early in the proceed- 
ings someone was heard to crack 
a nut, and the eyes of every 
sergeant switched indignantly 
in the direction of the sound. 
Then in came the turkeys— 
the first a real one, steaming 
hot and decorated with holly. 
That went to the sergeants’ table. 
Then came about a dozen more 
turkeys (they merely flitted across 
the field of the camera, somewhat 
out of focus) composed of rubber 
hot-water bottles or something, 
each made up to resemble a 
turkey, and carried by a long 
line of. white-clad orderlies. If 
you had seen old Jim, the old 
scrounger who swept the yard, 
got up as a white-clad chef, you 
would have split your sides. Later 
the plum puddings came in, a 
whole platoon of enormous dark- 
coloured ones, with brilliant yellow 
sauce poured over them—we heard 
later that bright yellow comes 
out the purest white on the film. 
The S.-M. told us with a grin that 
we could have some pudding if 
we wanted it, and, of course, we 
said yes. But we found that the 
puddings were made of bread with 
a thin coating of gingerbread over 
it, while the sauce was positively 
poisonous. 

In justice to the powers that be, 
I would like to say that when our 
real Christmas dinner came it was 
a splendid dinner, though not 
served with the same pomp and 
splendour. 


The rumour had become more 
and more persistent that our unit 
was going overseas, and sure 
enough we were duly informed 
that we were all to take a weck’s 
leave. Our hearts rejoiced, but 















next day Bill and Pat and I 
were sent for and told that we 
were to report at G.H.Q. probably 
for medical board. We were none 
of us certified A, and our hearts 
sank, but one does not look many 
hours ahead when in the army. 
We had a little money in our 
pockets and we were going on a 
trip together—even if it should 
prove our last. 

Sure enough, two nights later, 
Pat and I said good-bye to 
Bill at a London terminus. It 
was hard to part with the old 
boy, who had never in the smallest 
degree failed his friends: and 
Pat and I went on _ together 
by a later train for Scotland— 
two old soldiers on leave, pending 
discharge. We had long talked 
of this day—the day when we 
should find ourselves free again, 
going home, but now that it had 
come, our hearts were heavy. We 
could but think of the others, 
many of whom we should not see 
again, those who had played so 
great a part in’ our adventurous 
lives for over a year and soon 
would be on their way to face war 
in a different setting. They were 
going without us. So Pat and I 
had little to say—only exchanging 
a thought now and then on that 
long journey north. We could not 
bring ourselves to believe that so far 
as soldiering was concerned all the 
thunder and the lights of heaven 
were finished for us, that never 
again should we take our places 
with our convoy. Such friendships 
had been wonderful, and through 
it all had run a thread of gold, 
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to which pearls and diamonds 
could add no ray of lustre. 

I thought of little things con- 
cerning them; how, in the keen 
frost, I had met old George and 
Bill, each with a paper bag in 
his pocket, going out to feed the 
birds. There was an old yew 
tree under which they used to 
feed them, and hundreds of birds 
would forgather there; and the 
two old soldiers would stand by 
watching, knowing at any rate 
that they were performing a kind- 
ness within the power only of man. 

I remembered also how I had 
watched their faces in the firelight, 
wondering what was in their minds. 
They had seen much—these old _ 
soldiers and sailors. I had thought 
of them rebuilding visions of 
storm by land and sea, scintillating 
icebergs towering skywards, the 
grey, cold, merciless spume of the 
Atlantic, the hell and hack of war. 
But I had learnt that they thought 
little of such things. As a rule, 
their thoughts were very simple 
thoughts. George was thinking 
that he would have to repair the 
garden gate. when next he went 
home on leave if his brother-in-law 
had not already repaired it. Bill 
took up the oars of memory, and 
was heading for the twilight bay 
to tend the lobster-pots. Pat 
was wondering, only wondering— 
in the words of our squad poet 
in his Christmas song—about the 
land where his 


** Peggy M‘Dougall 
was blowing a bugle 
Where the Mountains of Mourne sweep 
down to the sea.” 





THE HIGHWAY OF GHOSTS. 


BY H. CAREW. 


We, that is to say my friend 
M. and I, had been discussing 
the question of how to spend the 
Easter holidays. We had already 
visited most of the places where 
road conditions made motoring 
possible and yearned for something 
new. It was late at night before 
the great idea came to us. 

The Tokaido, the old highway 
connecting Kyoto and Tokyo, 
which had for so long played a 
unique part in Japanese life. It 
had been something more than a 
road. As the link between the 
two capitals it had an importance 
second only to that of the capitals 
themselves. The towns and villages 
along it had come into being solely 
with the object of catering for the 
travellers and the people employed 
by them, and those engaged in 
the transport service’ must have 
represented an appreciable per- 
centage of the entire population. 
As was only to be expected, a 
wealth of story and legend had 
grown up around it, and there 
exists a regular library of Japanese 
books—historical, descriptive, and 
romantic—on the subject, while 
the genius of Hiroshige and Hoku- 
sai have given to the world in a 
series of inimitable prints a wonder- 
ful idea of what it must have been 
like. Crowds, colour, and a lack 
of haste seem to have been the 
prevailing notes, and most of the 
travellers appear to have looked 
upon the journey more in the 
nature of a holiday than as a means 
of getting from place to place. 
Some of the books give delightfully 
inconsequential pictures of life on 
the road, particularly the one 
called ‘ Hizakurige’ (the nearest 


rendering of this is ‘ Shank’s 
Mare’). This relates the adven- 
tures of two happy-go-lucky Tokyo 
apprentices whose cheerful indiffer- 
ence to when or how they get 
anywhere, and whose scandalous 
flirtations with tea-house waitresses 
along the route have been the 
delight of succeeding generations 
ever since. Then almost overnight 
the feudal system came to an end, 
and with it ended the journeys of 
the great armed trains of the 
daimyo, which had meant so 
much to the prosperity of the 
road. Not so many years later 
the railway was completed, traffic 
on the road practically ceased, 
and that spelt ruin to most of the 
towns and villages. There was no 
more money available for repairs, 
and a road which is not kept in 
repair in Japan deteriorates very 
quickly. Many of the fine old 
pine trees which had shaded it 
were cut down for firewood or 
other purposes, and where it ran 
through paddy-fields the farmers 
nibbled at it; for, in their view, 
since it was no longer wanted by 
the daimyo, they might as well 
have it under cultivation. So 
now it remained but a shadow of 
what it used to be, and peopled 
only by the ghosts of those who 
had once travelled over it. 

It started officially from the 
Sanjo Bridge in Kyoto, a prosaic 
wooden structure over the Kamo 
River which divides Kyoto in 
two. This was looked upon as the 
city centre, and there used to 
stand the great official notice- 
board on which were displayed all 
the Government injunctions to the 
public. These were all of the 
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‘Thou Shall Not’ order and 
couched in the ‘ Read and Tremble’ 
phraseology beloved of Eastern 
tyranny. The board is no longer 
there, and such notices now appear 
either in the Official Gazette or 
at the entrance of the Court-house. 
The wording has been toned down 
somewhat in keeping with this 
more democratic age. 


Behold us then on Good Friday 
morning on the Sanjo Bridge, 
having driven up from Kobe the 
previous evening. The way out 
was through a long narrow street 
of mean houses and shops, nothing 
to inspire one with the thought 
that this was the start of the 
greatest highway in the country. 
In fact, it was not till after we 
had passed through Otsu, some 
ten miles on our way, that we 
had our first taste of what the 
Tokaido used to look like. A 
winding road bordered by fine 
old pine trees through pleasant 
flat country, with Lake Biwa on 
our left and a range of low hills 
to the right. The road was only 
nine feet wide, while the presence 
of the pine trees proved that this 
was the original width and not 
what it had been trimmed down 
to by the farmers in more recent 
years. There are three factors 
which limit the width of roads in 
Japan, and which must have 
received consideration even from 
the autocratic builders of the 
Tokaido :— 

In the towns ground is too 
valuable for building purposes 
to be wasted on roads. 

In flat country all ground is 
required for cultivation, so 
that very little can be spared 
for roads. 

In the mountains it is too expen- 
sive to build any but the 
narrowest of roads. 

As one of these factors nearly 
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always applied, it followed that 
there were hardly any wide roads 
in the country. Our curiosity 
was also stirred by the way in 
which it wound and twisted about ; 
the country was flat enough, but 
there were hardly a hundred yards 
without a more or less acute bend. 
Still it was built before the days 
of anything faster than a led horse, 
and perhaps there were strategic 
reasons such as that of preventing 
an advancing enemy from seeing 
what he was up against round the 
next corner. 

The Great Bridge of Seta is one 
of the high spots of the Tokaido, 
and while it may seem anomalous 
to find a wooden bridge of two 
great arches forty feet wide to 
serve a nine-foot road, Japan is 
full of surprises like that. No 
bridge at all, or at best a flimsy 
structure which gets washed away 
three or four times a year, is the 
usual practice, but now and then 
for no apparent reason they will 
let themselves go on a really 
impressive structure. Then Seta 
is one of the national beauty spots, 
and it has long been the custom 
on warm evenings for people 
from far and near to come and 
cool off on the bridge, and so there 
will be found all manner of things 
conducive to coolness. The shaved 
ice stalls are found with their 
little booths tastefully adorned 
with coloured lanterns; they also 
sell ice cream, lemonade, cider, 
and beer. Conspicuous, too, is 
the man who deals in tinkling 
glass ornaments, which, when hung 
up in an open window, give forth 
pleasant sounds reminiscent of 
the tinkling of ice in a glass. 
During June the fire-fly merchant 
is in evidence with his large cage 
covered with gauze, in which 
hundreds of his little bread-winners 
keep turning their green lights 
on and off in the most enticing 
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way. Close by will also be the 
Mushiya San,. or purveyor of 
insects, with his little cart, on 
which are displayed hundreds of 
fascinating miniature cages. These 
range all the way from models of 
old castles, mansions, or house- 
boats, down to tiny little things 
no more than an inch square. As 
tenants for these, he stocks grass- 
hoppers, crickets, cicadas, and all 
manner of other talented insects 
whose shrillings, buzzings, and 
bellings make themselves known 
for yards around. With these 
and other attractions the Seta 
Bridge presents a gay scene on 
summer evenings, and in some 
measure preserves the atmosphere 
of the old Tokaido. 

Crossing the bridge, we came 
upon a well-kept portion of the 
road. There were long straight 
stretches bordered with grand trees, 
the surface was good, but the 
loneliness pathetic, as for mile 
after mile we sped along hardly 
seeing a soul. The villages we 
passed through had some fine old 
houses, conspicuous with their 
heavily tiled roofs, but it was all 
too evident that with the disuse 
of the road they had fallen on 
evil days, and the people were 
only struggling on because they 
had nowhere else to go. We 
crossed a bridge over a dry river- 
bed, and then for some miles our 
way led through an.avenue in a 
splendid forest where the trees 
met far overhead. It was like 
the aisle of some great natural 
cathedral, and it seemed fitting 
that it should lead us to a shrine 
situated among noble trees. This 
was far more pretentious than the 
average wayside shrine, and the 
purple-and-white hangings with 
which the chancel was draped 
indicated that it ranked high in 
sanctity. It was only too evident, 
though, that the hand of time 
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and reduced revenues had fallen 
heavily, and for a space we thought 
it was deserted. Then from some- 
where in the back an old priest 
appeared, gazed with curiosity at 
the car, asked us to be seated, and 
prepared tea. He told us that the 
shrine was a memorial to one, 
Tamura Maro, a famous warrior 
of the ninth century, that at one 


time it had been famous and 
well endowed, but—and then 
followed the all too common 


story of diminished revenues and 
hard times due to the changed 
habits of the people. 

** And where might you be going 
in that strange machine ? ”’ 

“We are trying to travel over 
the Tokaido to Tokyo.” 


He smiled with interest as he 
replied— 
“Then you are the modern 


daimyo, but I am afraid you will 
find the road is very bad. Just 
ahead is the Suzuka Pass, and I 
doubt if your great machine can 
go over it; you see, it was never 
built for anything as large as that.” 

We thanked him for his advice 
and started off again. Hills; the 
road narrowed winding its way 
up an easy gradient, and soon we 
reached a little clearing and a 
primitive tea-house which seemed 
to mark the top of something. 

“Is this the Suzuka Pass ? ” 

“ Yes, this is the top—from here 
you will have to turn back.”’ 

“* Why is that ?” 

** All motor-cars turn back from 
here, the road beyond is very bad.”’ 

This was said very vigorously 
and with much shaking of heads 
almost as if to imply’ that there 
was a law against motor-cars 
going any farther. There seemed 
also quite a little of the old spirit 
of “What has not been 
before cannot be done now” 
about it. We walked to the edge 
of the plateau to see what lay 
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beyond, and looked down upon a 
curious sight ; for while the ascent 
had been up a gradual slope, the 
drop was almost vertical. It went 
straight down through the trees 
for about five hundred feet to 
where at the bottom a narrow 
valley gave egress from the moun- 
tains. The way down was just a 
rough track winding and twisting 
through the trees with a gradient 
of about 1 in 2 and every fifty 
yards or so an acute hairpin bend. 
Round each of these the car had 
to be reversed three times—no 
easy matter this considering the 
gradient. With a lot of patience, 
some anxiety, and much hard 
work we got round sixteen of 
them all right, but then a com- 
bination of a specially steep bit 
and a very slippery patch of mud 
proved our undoing. The car, 
defying the brakes and in spite 
of my frantic efforts, slid forward 
until the near front wheel went 
right over the edge of the hillside. 
In that curious way in which help 
materialises from the most un- 
expected quarters, people started 
to drift along, and in a little while 
we had quite a respectable gather- 
ing. They stopped to stare, then 
stayed to help, but for all that it 
was a difficult job. The gradient 
was so steep that every time we 
tried to lever the wheel up the 
car slid forward bodily, and no 
amount of chocking of the wheels 
would stop it. Someone suggested 
a rope, and a volunteer sprinted 
off down to the village below to 
fetch one. Soon he returned, and 
we tied one end of the rope to 
the back axle and the other to a 
stout tree. That at least checked 
the tendency of the car to slide 
down on top of us, and we were 
able to tackle the job of raising 
the wheel with less risk. Still the 
position was awkward, the edge 
of the road very soft and crumbly, 
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and more than once we had it up, 
only to see it slide down again. 
At last, after over an hour of 
strenuous labour and with an extra 
heave by all hands, we got it back, 
and this time it stayed. 

At the bottom of the pass we 
found the little town of Seki and 
an unusually pretentious inn. 

**Now I wonder,” said M.; 
“this seems altogether too big 
for a place like this,” and he 
addressed a question to the 
servants. 

“Yes, this is the old Honjin. 
Please come inside.” 

The Honjin, the inns at which 
the daimyo lodged. There are 
but few of them left. Some have 
been burned down, some have 
been pulled down, some have been 
converted to other uses, but here 
in Seki one remained. The reason ? 
Well, business was practically non- 
existent, it would cost more to 
pull down or convert it than they 
could afford, and it was at least 
a home, so they were just scratch- 
ing along in the best way they 
could. It was all there, just as 
described by the old writers. The 
great kitchen open to the street 
with the raised matted floor of 
the office just beyond, then the 
living quarters of the proprietor 
and staff and those of the lower- 
class guests. Next, the garden, 
and finally, well to the back and 
fully a hundred yards from the 
street, the state apartments. Right 
through there ran a passage at 
ground level by which the daimyo 
could be carried in his palanquin 
and decanted on to the floor of 
his room unseen by the common 
herd. They insisted on opening 
up these rooms for us, and served 
our lunch in a wonderful old-world 
atmosphere.. The superfine mats 
on the floor, the thick green silk 
cushions on which we sat, the 
rare polished corner-posts of ebony 
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and rosewood with the wonderful 
old gold screens between them, 
made a most impressive setting. 
The .crockery and lacquer ware 
on which the food was served was 
of a quality now never seen in 
ordinary inns, and everything was 
in perfect condition without a 
speck of dust or the least sign 
of wear and tear anywhere. It 
was just as it had been when the 
last daimyo stayed there, and 
everything was being kept ready 
for the next one if by some miracle 
he should ever happen to come. 
Seeing our interest, the proprietor, 
a charming old man’ with a patri- 
archal white beard, brought out 
some of his old registers and 
showed us the names of the famous 
feudal lords who had been his 
guests. He was full of reminis- 
cences of the good old days, and 
we were sorry that our hurried 
plans would not allow of our 
spending more time with him. 
The question of the lodging 
and entertainment of the daimyo 
trains was one of much importance ; 
for while the road was used by 
ordinary travellers as well, every- 
thing was subordinated to the 
requirements of the great. There 
were two hundred and sixty-three 
of these daimyo, and as_ the 
majority had their fiefs south or 
west of Edo, as Tokyo was then 
called, it followed that they had 
to make use of the Tokaido twice 
each year on their compulsory 
journeys to and from the capital. 
When it is considered that the 
greatest of these princes, such as 
Shimazu of Satsuma, Maeda of 
Kaga, or Mori of Nagato, would 
travel with from ten to twenty 
thousand followers in their trains, 
and even the smaller fry with five 
hundred to a thousand, it will be 
seen that the question of providing 
accommodation for such numbers 
must have been a major under- 
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taking. As far as possible any 
meetings of the various trains 
had to be avoided; for etiquette 
demanded that the lower in rank 
must alight from his palanquin 
and stand by the roadside with all 
his followers prostrating themselves 
while his superior passed ; a most 
galling business this for the inferior 
daimyo. Since very few of the 
towns had more than one Honjin, 
it was quite impossible for two 
daimyo to lodge in the same 
town on the same night. In 
consequence, plans had to be 
made months in advance and the 
road authorities consulted on what 
accommodation would be available 
in each town. They, in turn, had 
to keep a time-table almost as 
intricate as a modern Bradshaw to 
avoid risks of clashing. 

Keampfer, that very observant 
Dutch doctor, who was attached 
to the little Dutch trading station 
in Nagasaki, made the journey 
over the Tokaido twice about 
1690. In his attractive work on 
Japan, which was first published 
in English in 1737, he devoted 
considerable space to a description 
of his journeys, and we found it 
very interesting to see how accu- 
rately his account agreed with 
what was left of the road as we 
found it nearly two hundred and 
fifty years later. On leaving Seki 
we realised that we would have 
to spend the afternoon crossing 
the Owari Plain, which is nothing 
more than the delta of three 
turbulent rivers. Kaempfer tells 
us that in his time it was customary 
to cover this section by boat 
across Owari Bay as the road, and 
more particularly the bridges, could 
not be depended on. If that had 
been the state of affairs in 1690 
it should have been evident to 
us that they were not likely to be 
any better in the twentieth century 
when the road was all but aban- 
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doned. However, fools will butt 
in where daimyo feared to tread, 
so we went on our way full of 
hopes. 

The distance was thirty miles, 
but the whole way was criss- 
crossed with rivers, streams, canals 
and ditches, and what land lay 
in between was either paddy-fields 
or marsh. The road was so narrow 
that there was no room to pass 
anything larger than a pedestrian, 
while there were an unusual number 
of farm carts out that day. We had 
had a bad time coming down the 
Suzuka Pass, but I like to try and 
forget the horrors of what we went 
through that afternoon and even- 
ing. What with bridge-building 
with all too scant material over 
the smaller waterways, laying mats 
and pieces of driftwood down to 
keep the car from getting bogged, 
grinding through deep sandy river- 
beds in low gear with as many 
helpers as could find room to push, 
and crawling inch by inch over 
stretches where the road had been 
washed away, we were kept fully 
occupied. Three of the rivers 
were too deep to ford and too wide 
to bridge, and as there were no 
boats large enough to take the car 
we had to lash two together and 
then floor them with insufficient 
planks. Then a ramp had to be 
built from the ground up to the 
level of the boats, and there was 
the agonising moment as_ the 
latter tipped when taking the 
weight of the car. No less than 
three times, in spite. of all pre- 
cautions, we were bogged right 
down to the running-boards, and 
had to work like beavers to get 
out again. No wonder the daimyo 
went by boat; and often during 
that afternoon we straightened 
up smothered in mud, mopped our 
streaming brows, and wished that 
we were daimyo. It grew dark 
as we continued our  bridge- 
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building, grovelling and digging 
by the light of the car lamps 
and some paper lanterns, and it 
was nearly midnight before we 
were on a reasonably firm road and 
found our way to Nagoya. 

They were still awake at the 
Nagoya Hotel, and many were 
the exclamations of astonishment 
at our arrival. The car was 
smothered in mud from radiator 
to tail-lamp, and we ourselves 
were in not much better case. 
However, in spite of the late hour, 
they gave us hot baths and a hot 
supper. Then we turned in to very 
welcome beds. 


In the morning we found that 
some good fairy had been at 
work on the car; for it had been 
washed down, cleaned, and polished 
till it looked like new, and this 
despite the fact that we had had 
to leave it in the hotel garden over- 
night, such a thing as a garage 
being unknown. To make up for 
our sufferings of the previous day 
we had a morning of quite respect- 
able motoring. The road for fifty 
miles from Nagoya was in good 
condition, and, passing as it did 
through a prosperous industrial 
district, the towns had not suffered 
in the same degree as in other parts. 
There was a fair amount of traffic, 
ox, horse, and hand-carts, ricksha 
and bicycles, all strictly modern 
and lacking the picturesque life 
and colour of the old. Towards 
noon we had to make a detour 
to get round the sheet of water 
known as the Hamana Lagoon. 
This is open to the sea by a gap 
about two miles across, which in 
the old days was crossed by boat. 
There was nothing in the way of 
a ferry now, so we turned inland 
and climbed mountains. It was 
a well-graded road, and from the 
top we had a fine view over the 
lagoon and the Pacific, then a 
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long straight run of ten miles 
through a forest took us back 
to the Tokaido at the town of 
Hamamatsu. 

Then we had to face more 
problems; for between us and 
Shizuoka, which we hoped to reach 
that night, were two big rivers 
and two passes. Kaempfer was 
not encouraging. He commented 
on the bridgeless condition of the 
rivers, while his recollections of the 
passes were not pleasant. Inquiries 
in Hamamatsu on the chances 
of getting across the Tenryu, the 
first of the rivers, gave us con- 
flicting advice. 

There was no bridge. There 
was a bridge, but informant was 
not sure where. There might be 
a bridge, but in any case it would 
be a very bad bridge. 

Finally, we were directed to a 
side road through the paddy-fields 
towards the Pacific. Being through 
paddies, this was very narrow, 
there were many sharp bends, and 
lots of funny little hump-backed 
bridges of uncertain age and 
stability, most of them placed at 
right angles to the road. We had 
an hour of this, and then we found 
a bridge down by the mouth of 
the river and within a few yards 
of the Pacific breakers. Why it 
should have been built there is 
one of those obscure problems 
which the ordinary mind cannot 
be expected to fathom; for in 
addition to the regular risk of 
being carried away by floods there 
was the additional danger of its 
being swept away by the sea. It 
was long, narrow, and built of 
wood, but it sufficed for our needs, 
and we did not begrudge the toll 
of forty-two sen which was charged 
at the other end. That seemed to 
dispose of the Tenryu, and we 
went on through the paddies 
expecting soon to be back on the 
Tokaido. Not long after we found 
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another sizable river crossed by a 
flimsy structure which it took a 
considerable stretch of the imagina- 
tion to call a bridge. As our road 
ended right in front of it, it was 
quite evident that we had to 
cross, and then it dawned upon 
us that that wretched Tenryu 
had divided itself into two parts 
somewhere below the railway. We 
took a long look at that apology 
of a bridge and then looked at 
each other. It must have been at 
least thirty ‘feet above the water 
and was supported on long slender 
poles. The planks were loose and 
rotten, and in places daylight 
could be seen between them, the 
handrails were flimsy and in some 
places missing entirely, while by 
actual measurement there were 
only six inches to spare between 
those handrails and our mud- 
guards. It was about the most 
unpromising thing to be called a 
bridge that I have ever come 
across. 

** Well, how about it ?”’ said M. 

“Frankly I don’t like it, but 
I suppose it has got to be done. 
How about you walking ver? 
That will reduce the weight by 
sixteen stone at least.” M. was 
inclined to be a bit touchy about 
his bulk. 

“Not on your life. If you and 
the car go through that means 
that I shall have to walk the rest 
of the way to Tokyo,” and with 
that unfeeling remark to cheer 
me we started across. In all my 
motoring experience there were 
few incidents I liked as little as 
the crossing of that bridge. It 
creaked, and swayed, and rattled. 
The planks lifted up or sagged 
down, settling back with a bang 
as soon as we had passed over 
each one. Where the handrails 
were missing I had nothing by 
which to judge the width, and 
as there was only a matter of 
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inches to spare this did not add 
to my peace of mind. On top 
of it all there was an instinctive 
feeling that the thing was not 
safe. I have been over many 
crazy bridges before and since, 
but they nearly always gave the 
impression that there was some 
margin of safety, but here it was 
entirely lacking.. I think it took 
us about five minutes to crawl 
over, and as we reached the other 
side two mighty gasps of relief 
rose into the fresh, spring air, and 
M. gave vent to his feelings with 
a burst of profanity. There was 
a tollbooth where they demanded 
fifty sen, which we paid under 
protest and with suitable observa- 
tions about the condition of their 
bridge. They tried to console us 
by saying that it had been con- 
demned and that reconstruction 
was due to begin in a few weeks. 
Then we got back to the Tokaido. 

For @ space we were among the 
tea plants, and for miles the little 
bushes dotted the hillsides until 
we ran into wilder country and 
began to ascend the Kanaya Pass. 
This proved a steep climb among 
sandy pine-clad hills with many 
hairpin bends. I pulled up for a 
rest. It was very quiet and 
peaceful in the waning afternoon, 
but the road had that deserted 
and mournful aspect which had 
characterised so much of it. 

“Nothing but ghosts -of the 
past,” muttered M. ‘“ What a 
wonderful sight it must have 
been to see a daimyo procession 
winding its way through these 
hills.” 

“Daimyo my foot; how about 
nipping down to that stream and 
fetching a bucket of water. I 
know the radiator can do with a 
drink.” 

He took out our canvas bucket 
and complied, while I lay down 
luxuriously on a bank, contem- 
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plated the view, and thought how 
nice it was to have someone to 
do the odd jobs. While engaged 
in these reflections I became aware 
that something was approaching 
from the direction of a bend 
about three hundred yards ahead. 
There were voices, the sound of 
footsteps and hoof-beats, and the 
chink of metal. Evidently some 
carters on the way home, and 
probably drunk. At that moment 
there came into sight round the 
bend an extraordinary figure on 
horseback; it was in a complete 
suit of armour, the horse fully 
caparisoned and with a_ great 
lacquer saddle. Before I had 
recovered from this there followed 
a long procession of men-at-arms 
marching two by two with curious 
flat lacquered hats and carrying 
spears. Then appeared a train of 
pack-horses, their packs covered 
with elaborate brocade, with a crest 
prominent in gold. More men-at- 
arms, mounted this time with 
several banners carried on high. 
Near the end came a great gold- 
lacquered palanquin carried by 
eight bearers, such as was only 
used by nobles of the highest 
rank. Attendants aud foot soldiers 
brought up the rear. 

I looked, rubbed my eyes, 
blinked, and looked again, but it 
was still there, and as it approached 
it seemed remarkably substantial ; 
in fact, there was nothing ghost-like 
about it. I looked at the car and 
the telegraph poles and they were 
still there, so that dismissed the 
possible explanation that I had 
slipped back a couple of hundred 
years. A second opinion might be 
of value. 

“T say, M., come along up— 
here’s your daimyo procession.” 

“Don’t be a B.F. I’m just 
watching a snake stalking a frog, 
and I don’t want to miss the 
fun.” 
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** But I tell you there Is a pro- 
cession coming down the road, so 
hurry up.” 

By this time the sound of the 
approaching cavalcade had reached 
him, and realising that something 
unusual was happening he 
scrambled up and joined me. 

“Well I’m jiggered, what the 
devil is it?” 

“It looks like a daimyo pro- 
cession, it makes a noise like a 
daimyo procession, and, incredible 
as it seems, I think it must be a 
daimyo procession.” 

“But, hang it all, the daimyo 
are all dead. Their descendants 
have become counts and barons 
and such-like, wear frock-coats, 
travel first class on the Tokaido 
Railway, look haughtily at the 
ordinary passengers and bully the 
train boys, so unless one of them 
has gone native again this thing 
simply cannot be.” 

“That’s all very well, but it is 
here, so what are you going to do 
about it, and listen—what is that 
they are calling out ?” 

Yes, there it came again, un- 
mistakably the harsh peremptory 
command: “Shitaniiro, shitaniiro” 
(Get down, get down), which used 
to strike terror into the hearts of 
the ordinary folk when these trains 
passed along the road. 

“What do we do now? Get 
down in the dust and grovel, or 
just stand in respectful attitudes 
and take our chances of a swipe 
with a two-handed sword ? ” 

By this time the leader had come 
abreast of us, and suddenly he 
pulled up, removed his helmet 
and visor, stared at the car, and 
then turned to us with a friendly 
grin. 

** Phew, it’s hot,” he said, mop- 
ping his brow. This brought the 
rest of the procession to a halt ; 
they broke rank and came flocking 
round the car. Really they looked 
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very like ordinary present-day 
Japanese, and we stood there too 
bemused to do or say anything. 
Then the palanquin was lowered 
to the ground, opened, and out 
stepped the daimyo in full cere- 
monial costume. He also came up 
and greeted us as equals, and 
without any of the linguistic 
condescension which should have 
marked his rank. The mystery 
was beyond us, and we looked so 
puzzled that the daimyo burst 
out laughing and explained. It 
was all quite simple. They were 
just a company of actors from 
Tokyo who in some way had 
managed to get hold of the trap- 
pings of a daimyo procession. 
That had given them the idea of a 
tour through the country partly 
as an advertising stunt, and also 
to try and restore a little of the 
spirit of old Japan to the high- 
ways. They told us that the idea 
had been so well received through 
such parts as they had already 
travelled that they now intended 
to continue the tour right through 
the summer months. So that was 
the solution, and after talking 
with them for a little longer the 
ancient and modern parted with 
mutual good wishes. 

We crossed the pass and at 
dusk came down to the little town 
of Kanaya by the Oi, which was 
the other river we had to cross ; 
it was a horrid place, dirty, dismal, 
and tough. As soon as we stopped 
we were surrounded by a horde 
of unclean, yelling children, who 
made so much noise that it was 
impossible to ask our way. It 
was only after we had found the 
police station that we had any 
satisfaction and learned that we 
would again have to make a 
detour down to the coast to find 
a bridge. The Oi was one of the 
thrills of a Tokaido journey in 
the old days as there never was a 
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bridge. Boats were not used, 
ostensibly on account of the swift 
current, but actually in further- 
ance of a little graft on the part 
of the local watermen. The method 
was to carry travellers across on 
small platforms resting on the 
shoulders of four men. They 
purposely selected the deepest 
parts so as to impress their fares 
with the danger, and it was not 
unknown for them to stop in mid- 
stream and demand more money 
than had been agreed upon when 
starting. The Utsonoya Pass after 
crossing the Oi was one of the old 
bad spots, but we found that a 
tunnel had been bored through 
the hill, which made matters much 
easier. For this I was thankful; 
for I had had two days of rather 
strenuous driving and was not 
sorry to think that now we should 
be in Shizuoka within a matter 
of minutes. At least so I thought. 
We had entered the long narrow 
street leading to the town when we 
noticed, for that time of night, 
an unusual number of people 
hurrying along; also shops were 
open and there were unmistakable 
signs of tumult ahead. A horrid 
suspicion dawned, crystallised, and 
then was put into words by M. 

** All the symptoms of a Matsuri, 
I am afraid.” And as we turned 
a corner there could be no further 
doubt. There were brightly lighted 
stalls on each side, while the space 
between was a seething mass of 
cheerful and noisy humanity. The 
Matsuri or temple festival is an 
institution which can be viewed 
in different ways. It is un- 
doubtedly a great event for the 
lower-class Japanese with their 
dull and uninteresting lives; the 
better class look upon it with 
good-natured tolerance; even the 
foreigner can turn out on foot 
and enjoy an hour or two of it, 
but it definitely does not blend 
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with motoring. When a Matsuri- 
conscious crowd takes possession 
of a street they are out to enjoy 
themselves in their own way, and 
all other traffic must wait. That 
is not so bad in the large towns 
where there is some other way 
round, but in the smaller places 
where there is only one way it is 
awkward, and a great deal of 
tact is called for in order to get 
through without trouble. The 
crowd as a rule is friendly but 
obstreperous, the police are never 
in evidence, and I have a strong 
suspicion that they get into mufti 
and take part in the revels them- 
selves. The outstanding feature 
is the procession of decorated and 
illuminated floats, representing his- 
torical events, which are drawn 
along the street by teams of men 
and boys worked up into a frenzy 
with saké and enthusiasm. Last 
of all, and the climax of the whole 
show, carried high on the shoulders 
of a fanatical crowd of bearers 
comes the Mikoshi, an elaborate 
palanquin which contains the 
effigy of the god of that particular 
temple. Now there are special 
privileges vested in the Mikoshi. 
As the vehicle of the god it is 
sacred; being sacred it is above 
the law and so its bearers cannot 
be punished for any accidents or 
incidents which may occur during 
its progress. The Mikoshi (O 
Mikoshi Sama, to give it its full 
title complete with honorifics) is 
mounted on two beams about eight 
inches square and twenty-five feet 
long, and when carried on the 
shoulders of some thirty or forty 
stalwart enthusiasts it will be seen 
that it is a potent instrument for 
good or evil, depending on the way 
you look at it. The god being a 
just god takes a benevolent interest 
in the welfare of the poor and 
does not like to think of them 
being overcharged, oppressed, or 
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otherwise ill-treated. Therefore, 
if when passing the local pawn- 
shop the god should suddenly 
inspire his bearers to break into 
a run and ram the ends of the 
two great beams into the flimsy 
building, and to repeat the process 
until the place is_ practically 
wrecked—well, that is merely an 
example of divine wrath against 
one of the enemies of the poor, so 
no blame can possibly be attached 
to the humble bearers as they are 
but instruments of the divine will. 
At least so it has been accepted 
at a test case in court, and so it 
has stood ever since. Every 
temple in Japan has two Matsuri 
a year, and there are many 
thousands of temples. 

It was just such a one as I 
have described that we had run 
into in the outskirts of Shidzuoka. 
There it was all complete, and in 
a matter of seconds we were 
engulfed in the seething crowd 
and our pace reduced to a crawl. 
It was a difficult moment; the 
crowd were so far neutral and 
disposed to be good-natured, but 
undoubtedly would be quick to 
resent anything which they con- 
sidered an infringement of their 
right to have a good time. Prompt 
action was needed, and curiously 
we both had inspirations at the 
same moment. I noticed a stall 
selling brightly coloured lanterns, 
while M. spotted a party of six 
schoolboys and asked them if they 
would like a ride. Would they ? 
We bought a dozen lanterns, also 
grotesque masks for our escort of 
boys, and with three of them on 
each running-board and _ the 
lanterns stuck all over the car we 
converted ourselves into part of 
the show. Fortunately the official 
procession was coming our way ; 
if we had had to follow it we 
should never have got through, 
but finding a space between the 
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stalls with room for the car we 
let them pass us. It was, however, 
@ long. business, since the. pro- 
cession only moved by fits and 
starts; they were out for the 
night and did not care how long 
it took them. After all, they did 
not have a Matsuri. every day. 
At last the Mikoshi came, and that 
was exciting. The hour was late, 
the bearers had been well plied 
with saké all along the route, and 
they had worked themselves up 
to a pitch of exaltation where 
anything might be expected. They 
were surging wildly from one side 
of the street to the other, the 
Mikoshi was being tossed about 
with an entire lack of reverence, 
and at one moment, by a supreme 
effort, they actually threw it up 
in the air, catching it on their 
extended hands as it came down. 
We could only stay quiet and hope 
that the god would not suddenly 
develop an anti-foreign complex 
and inspire his bearers to ram the 
car. Our schoolboy bodyguard 
did their stuff very well, and so 
carried out the illusion that we 
were taking part in the festivities 
that the Mikoshi passed us with 
no more than a few extra frenzied 
yells from its bearers. It had not 
gone very much farther down the 
street before we saw it make a 
violent swoop to one side, there 
was a loud crash, and it had 
completely demolished one of the 
stalls, the owner of which was left 
wringing his hands and deploring 
the fact that the god did not love 
him. With the passage of the 
Mikoshi the crowd gradually 
thinned out and we were able to 
get along a little better. Then 
we came to the end of the stalls, 
and, dismissing our bodyguard 
with a present for their help, made 
our way to the hotel. .That 
Matsuri had held us up for the 
better part of two hours, so 
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again it was midnight before we 
got in. 


Whatever the troubles of the 
first two days, the ride next 
morning was a real treat; for 
from Shizuoka the road strikes 
the coast and for many miles it 
was hemmed in between the shore 
and a line of pine-topped sand- 
stone cliffs. The dancing blue 
waves breaking into a shower of 
spray on the sparkling sands, and 
the white-sailed fishing-boats scud- 
ding before the fresh breeze, com- 
bined to form a picture both 
delightful and refreshing. Leading 
us on ahead was the wonderful 
stretch of beach backed by a 
maze of fantastic twisted pine 
trees famous in legend and history 
as Mio-no-Matsubara, while behind 
it, hazy and ethereal in the early 
morning sunlight, seeming to hang 
between earth and sky, rose the 
lovely cone of Fuji, which we were 
to carry in sight nearly all day. 
Village after village was passed, 
each with a line of boats drawn 
up on the beach and with nets 
hung out to dry, proclaiming 
how their livelihood came from 
the sea. 

Then we came to Iwabuchi and 
the River Fuji, which takes its 
name from the mountain. The 
bridge could only be described as 
a caricature, and its designer 
must have been an old boy from 
Mr Heath Robinson’s Academy of 
Bridge Building. It consisted of 
nine spans on some bastard sus- 
pension principle, the material 
being those good old stand-bys, 
wood and galvanised telegraph 
wire. It looked fairly strong, 
though, and after watching the 
crossing of a bull-cart heavily 
loaded with blocks of granite we 
decided that there was nothing to 
be afraid of. As we passed on to 
the first span there was a mighty 
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creaking and groaning as if all the 
spirits of ancient bridges were 
protesting against this desecration 
by a modern machine, and the 
floor settled down at least two 
feet while the rest of the bridge 
ahead of us stretched out tight 
over its supports like a piece of 
tape over a row of pins. So it 
was all the way over, first a climb- 
ing up and then a settling down, 
but the example of the bull-cart 
was before us, and we did not feel 
that wretched sensation of in- 
security which we had on the 
Tenryu Bridge the day before. 

Then came the Fuji stretch, 
when for mile after mile the great 
mountain, with nothing in between 
to detract from its majestic 
presence, towered up in one tre- 
mendous sweep from sea-level 
over the green and brown of the 
great forests clothing the base, 
the black slopes of lava to the 
sparkling whiteness of the great 
snow-cap twelve thousand feet 
above. The sky was absolutely 
clear and of the deepest blue, and 
the mighty mountain stood out 
dominant, compelling, and awe- 
inspiring. No wonder the Japanese 
worship it. 

The scene changed as we found 
ourselves again in a forest of giant 
trees, and here for some reason 
none of the width-reducing factors 
had been at work and the road was 
of really noble breadth. Mile 
after mile it went on perfectly 
straight, and the absence of traffic 
lent a certain solemnity and dignity 
to the setting, in keeping with the 
spirit of the past. At last we 
reached Numazu, and the road 
narrowed again through a forest 
of giant cryptomerias towering 
up and shutting out the sky from 
view. We passed a large and 
ancient shrine on our left and 
then began to climb in earnest, 
by which we knew that we were 
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approaching the famous Hakone 
Pass through the range which was 
formerly looked upon as the barrier 
between West and East Japan. 
Up and up the road went between 
high moss-grown banks topped 
with the great trees, so that we 
moved in perpetual twilight. There 
had been no attempt at grading, 
the old road-builders had just 
gone straight up the mountain-side, 
leaving it to the traffic to make 
the best of a bad job. There 
came a point when no ordinary 
surface could stand the downward 
rush of the torrential rains of the 
mountains, so it had been roughly 
paved with large stones. The 
going was heavy indeed, but our 
engine rose to the occasion, and 
with a steady whine which echoed 
back weirdly from the depths of 
the forest we bumped and 
shuddered upward. Many of the 
stones had become dislodged, and 
in spite of all care a wheel would 
sometimes drop into one of the 
cavities with a jarring crash which 


tried springs and tyres to the 


limit. But still we climbed with 
hardly a bend in the road and not 
another sound save the occasional 
call of a bird. Then we found a 
little note from the past. Between 
two of the giant trees stood a 
primitive moss-grown shack. From 
the back there hobbled out an old, 
old woman who stared in astonish- 
ment at the car, and then remem- 
bering herself asked us to sit 
down. We settled on a _ bench, 
while she brought us tea and 
sweets, and looked round on sur- 
roundings which everywhere spoke 
of extreme poverty and a bygone 
age. We asked the old lady how 
she managed to get along. 

* Well, everything is very differ- 
ent to the old days. Then there 
were many travellers and my 
parents made quite a comfortable 
living. Now I am all alone, I 
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have nowhere else to go; and 
besides, nobody would want to 
take care of an old woman like 
me. Still, there are hunters and 
woodcutters, and some pilgrims 
who yet come this way so that 
I can make enough for my simple 
wants.” 

While we were sitting there 
we heard the musical tinkle of a 
little bell, and shortly after a very 
old pilgrim came into sight. Not 
one of the modern school of athletic 
young men who, dressed up in 
the conventional white garments 
of the pilgrim, set themselves out 
to make the round of the Thirty- 
Three Holy Places or to climb 
Fuji in record time, but one of the 
real old timers. His garments 
were weather-stained, and adorned 
with the seals of many temples 
and holy summits. On his head 
was a great straw hat shaped like 
aninverted wash-basin. He carried 
a staff in his hand, and fastened 
to a belt round his waist was a 
small gong, which he struck at 
regular intervals with a little 
hammer held in his left hand. 
Strapped to his back was a 
lacquered shrine some three feet 
in height, the doors of which were 
open, revealing the carved and 
gilded figure of Amida within. 
He came up to the little tea-house, 
sat down on the bench, slipped 
off the straps which held the 
shrine on his back, removed his 
hat, mopped his brow, and then 
bowed and wished us a courteous 
“Good day.” He was a very 
nice old man, and in spite of his 
age he had managed to retain his 
interest in modern improvements 
and also a mild sense of humour. 
The car intrigued him greatly, 
and we invited him to get in and 
try the comfort of the seats. Yes, 
he had travelled in a train, but 
this was the first time he had seen 
a motor-car, and he was astounded 
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when we told him of the distance 
we had come in the short space of 
three days. Questioned as to the 
pilgrim business, he had to admit 
that it was not what it used to be. 
Living cost more, even the modest 
scale to which he was accustomed, 
while there were not so many 
benevolent people on the road as 
of yore. Still, as with the old tea- 
house lady, he managed somehow, 
and he had not so much longer 
to go, so doubtless all things 
would be for the best. From his 
appearance, indeed, it looked as 
if he would soon reach a well- 
deserved Nirvana. 

Shortly after we left them; two 
rather pathetic relics of a bygone 
age. But still they seemed to have 
found a spirit of contentment in 
their old age, and perhaps they 
were happier than many of those 
who were far better off in worldly 
possessions. 


It was growing cooler, there 


was a thin mist in the air, the 


trees were dripping with moisture, 
while the silence seemed even 
more profound. At last we reached 
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the top, more than three thousand 
feet above the sea; then a little 
way down the trees opened out 
and we had the lovely prospect of 
Lake Hakone before us, with Fuji 
rising supreme and aloof beyond 
the mountains on the farther side. 
Here stood the barrier where all 
travellers had to show their pass- 
ports and were examined about 
the objects of their journeys. 
The foundations still stand, and 
there is the usual board with the 
history of the site. 

The rest of the Tokaido down 
to Yokohama and Tokyo is so 
modernised and so well known 
that it hardly deserves a place 
in the records of the old road. 
It is nothing but sixty miles of 
dust (or mud), telegraph poles, 
galvanised iron, concrete, beer, 
patent medicine, and saké advertise- 
ments, and a lot of very inartistic 
traffic. It must make poor old 
Hiroshige squirm in his ancestral 
vault to think of how those 
scenes, which he depicted so 
delightfully in his sketches, have 
changed. 
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CAMEROONS. DAYS. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER QG. S. EDGERTON-BIRD, R.N. 


“ELEPHANT, Massa. Plenty 
elephant ’e lib for bush too much, 
sah.” 

Thus was I awakened one pitch- 
black night in tropical Africa. 

I was serving in the Nigerian 
Marine, and was engaged in clearing 
the Mungo River, in the British 
Mandated Cameroons, of fallen 
trees and underwater obstructions 
in order to make the waterway safe 
for navigation during the next high 
river period. 

My tent was pitched on the out- 
skirts of Koke, a small riverside 
village. My waterway party, con- 
sisting of about fifty Bamenda 
tribesmen, were camped at a short 
distance from my tent and were 
spending the evening, as usual, 
drying their fish over crackling 
camp-fires. The tom-tomming and 
chanting of folk-lore songs was a 
sign that the night’s jollification 
was in fullswing. One and all were 
in rollicking mood ; for during the 
day a large crocodile had been 
accounted for by an explosive charge 
I had used on a huge iron-wood tree 
that lay blocking the river; and 
‘alligator’ beef to the West African 
is most delectable food, sought 
after on every possible occasion. 
In addition there had been an 
exceptionally large harvest of fish 
as a result of the detonation. 

I had retired to my camp-bed 
rather: earlier than usual, partly 
owing to fatigue following a long 
and hard day’s work on the river, 
and partly to escape under my 
mosquito-net from the attention of 
the myriads of mosquitoes, sand- 
flies, and other winged pests that 
make life almost unbearable in the 
bush as soon as the sun has gone 
to rest. I lay reading until the 


bush lamp began to show signs of 
becoming extinguished with the 
piled-up bodies of dead insects, 
then doused the light, and, to the 
sounds of the monotonous throb- 
bing of native music and to the 
howling of a stray pie-dog in the 
distance, eventually dropped off to 
sleep. 

In the small hours of the morning 
I was awakened with a start by 
@ general uproar, my labourers 
shouting in high excitement out- 
side my tent. A second later my 
orderly, Sixpence, burst in. 

“Elephant, Massa. Plenty ele- 
phant ’e lib for bush too much, 
sah,” he panted. 

This announcement was im- 
mediately followed by the clink and 
rattle of crockery and the breaking 
of glass. In his excitement Six- 
pence had stumbled over one of my 
chop boxes (food boxes) and barged 
into the camp table with the bush 
lamp on it, the result being one 
broken bush lantern, several broken 
glasses, and six feet of excited 
African measuring his length on the 
ground beside my camp-bed. In 
less time than it takes to tell he 
put himself on an even keel once 
again, then rushed frantically out 
of the tent. 

“‘ Elephant, Massa—plenty ele- 
phant!” he continued to ex- 
claim. 

Fully aroused by now I sprang 
out of bed, and, more by good luck 
than by good management, avoided 
planting my bare feet on the broken 
glass which was strewn all over the 
place. I found my shoes and donned 
them, then began searching for the 
matches which were beside the 
bush lamp before the table had been 
sent flying across the tent. After 
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groping about in the dark for what 

seemed an eternity, barking my 
shins on my chop boxes and finally 
capsizing myself over a box of 
explosives, I eventually found them 
and managed to get another lamp 
alight. Snatching up my rifle, a 
*303 Lee-Metford, I rushed outside 
clad only in pyjamas. 

** Where are the elephants ?” I 
asked the excited crowd. 

My question was answered in a 
babel of voices. 

** Plenty beef ’e dun lib for bush, 
Massa,” my labourers shouted. 
** We fit ‘ear ’im talker-talker for 
bush too much. All man ’e fit ’ear 
’is smell, sah.” 

I asked if anyone had actually 
seen the elephants. 

“No fit lookum for we eye, 
Massa. All man fit ‘ear ’im for 
bush. He fit talker-talker plenty, 
Massa,” they replied most em- 
phatically. 

“Dem beef ’e fit lib for ’ere, 
sah,” Old Man Trouble, my head- 
man, informed me, indicating the 
bush near-by. 

I rushed back to my tent to put 
on something more suitable than 
blue-and-white striped silk pyjamas 
in which to meet any wandering 
troop that might be in the offing. 
I threw on my clothes as hurriedly 
as I could, and had scarcely 
fastened the last button when 
pandemonium reigned outside, the 
shouting and crashing of the bush 
and terrible trumpetings echoing 
through the night. 

I dashed out, and there stood 
spellbound. At not more than 
twenty paces away about a dozen 

elephants of most alarming pro- 
portions stampeded past me, liter- 
ally shaking the earth as they 
thundered along and disappeared 
into the tangled masses of inter- 
twining greenery beyond, leaving a 
cloud of dust in their wake. For 
some reason best known to the 
Fates, or maybe to the powers of 
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the West African Ju-Ju, I had left 
my rifle lying on the camp-bed. 
Little use it would have been, how- 
ever, in that dim light, against a 
hide almost as invulnerable as the 
side of a battleship. There was no 
further sleep for any of us. At the 
first fiery glow of approaching sun- 
rise we made our way down to the 
river, where, in the mud on the 
bank, we saw the deep impressions 
of the spoor and the enormous 
droppings of the herd. 

“Why for Massa no shoot dem 
beef?” my cook, Sabenezi, 
grumbled at breakfast. ‘“‘ Dem 
beef be plenty sweet chop for Massa 
and we. Plenty monies go catch 
Massa for Lagos for dem toof, sah. 
Plenty chop ’e dun lib for dat beef 
for all man long time too much, 
Massa.” 

Thoroughly disgruntled, he 
scratched his head as he tried to 
fathom the vagaries of the white 
man. Englishmen were tradition- 
ally insane... . 

A day or two later a few miles 
up-stream at M’Pundu I put up 
for the night with the manager of 
the Ekona Aktiengesellschaft, a large 
German rubber and cocoa planta- 
tion. At dinner I recounted my 
experience with the elephants, and 
he said that he, too, had been 
visited by a troop on the same 
night. Undoubtedly they must 
have been the same animals. On 
the morrow we toured the estate. 
It was a scene of stupendous havoc : 
one of irremediable vandalism. I 
could hardly believe my eyes. 
Hundreds of young cacao and 
funtumia rubber trees had been 
wantonly uprooted where the giant 
grey pachyderms had trespassed, 
and I had the impression that an 
army of tanks had sailed across the 
land. Apparently some of the 
more inconceivably destructive 
animals had tried their ponderous 
bulks against the corrugated-iron 
fermenting house. Two sides were 
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completely pushed in, the drying 
shelves were splintered, and a 
valuable crop of cocoa beans had 
been destroyed. A small steam 
locomotive, the Gouverneur Eber- 
maier, used for transporting the 
day’s pickings, with nine trucks 
containing a large load of beans, 
had been collided with and knocked 
over, and the engine’s funnel was 
broken and the cab wrenched from 
its seating. Bits and pieces lay in 
scattered confusion. My friend 
swore heartily in German, and told 
me that this was the third occasion 
within as many months that the 
plantation had been raided by 
elephants. His crop was irretriev- 
ably lost. As a parting gift he 
handed me the tooth of an elephant 
he had shot on the estate some 
years previously. It weighs two 
and three quarter pounds, and 
always excites comment when my 
wife exhibits her not - so - small 
West African museum. 

We headed up-river towards 
Nyoke, a small village some ten 
miles distant, where I intended 
making camp,jmy canoe-boys dip- 
ping their paddles to the rhythm of 
songs and chanting. About mid- 
afternoon we were passing the 
small German factory (store) at 
Majuka when my headman drew 
my attention to a native who was 
waving a cloth and shouting. I 
asked what he wanted. 

**°E say is Massa lib small for 
die, sah,’’ Old Man Trouble replied. 

I beached the dug-out and 
landed. 

*“Where is your Master?” I 
asked the native. 

*“°E no go hennywhere,” he 
answered. ‘‘’E lib for ’ouse, sah.”’ 

** What is the matter with him ?” 
T questioned. 

**°E no be allight,”” he went on. 
‘“*My Massa ’is ’ead ’e “it *im too 
’ard, sah. ’E get bleeze for ’is 
belly.” 

I hurried up to the bungalow. 
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A young Dane barely out of his 
teens lay racked with fever. His 
arms and legs were a mass of ugly, 
festering sores. He had been very 
badly bitten by mosquitoes and 
sand-flies, and had refrained from 
scratching to avoid blood poisoning, 
but he had allayed the irritation 
by cauterising each bite with the 
lighted end of a cigarette. The 
poor fellow was in a terrible state. 
I took his temperature, and that 
gave me cause to don my best think- 
ing cap. The mercury registered 
105 degrees. After consulting my 
invaluable vade -mecum— ‘ Hints 
to Travellers ’"—I dressed his sores 
and dosed him liberally with quinine 
and a hot peg of whisky—the pre- 
scribed sovereign remedy. His 
cook then made him some soup, and 
I despatched a runner sixty miles 
to Kumba, the nearest medical 
post. I learned from the servants 
that the young fellow was only just 
out: he was assistant to a manager 
who was away temporarily in 
Victoria, the small Cameroon sea- 
port. Three days later a doctor 
arrived and took over the care of 
my patient, whereupon I continued 
my journey up-stream. (About 
two months later I happened to be 
passing Majuka, and I inquired 
about the young Dane. He had 
fully recovered from his bout of 
malaria and had suffered no ill- 
effects from the burns. But, to my 
sorrow and amazement, I learned 
that he had since died from 
septicemia as a result of a cut 
from a machette—oddly ironical.) 

On my arrival at Nyoke my 
canvas apartment was erected a 
short distance from the jungle-girt 
village, the fringe of green luxuri- 
ance coming down almost to my 
tent door. In this vivid setting 
I stayed for the next fortnight 
getting my teeth into things 
clearing this particular reach of 
the river. 

I had been in camp for about 
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ten days and was playing about 
with John Willie and Pongo, my 
small pet monkeys, after tea one 
afternoon, when cook approached 
me. 

“* White Massa dun lib for bush, 
sah,” he announced. ‘“’E get 
plenty bockiss. ’E no fit spik 
Ingaliss same my Massa and we, 
sah.’” 

Almost as soon as he had 
imparted this piece of news there 
arrived a real swell guy of much 
personality-plus and of inextin- 
guishable nationality. He was 
followed by a cohort of carriers 
each head toting a crate, and before 
I had time to wonder about his 
raison d@étre in this part of the 
world he gave me, in high spirits 
that were irresistibly contagious, 
@ running autobiographical com- 
mentary with a meticulous regard 
to detail, adding that he was out 
in this part of Africa collecting 
reptiles and insects for a zoo in 
God’s Own Country way down in 
California. He was on his way to 
M’Pundu, where the manager of 
the Ekona estate had very kindly 
promised him transport to Victoria 
in one of the company’s large diesel 
launches. As he had a few days 
to spare before he was due at 
M’Pundu and as it was getting late 
he decided without so much as 
by your leave, on the principle of 
Jy suis, jy reste, to make camp 
here for a day or two, and gave 
orders for his tent to be erected 
alongside mine. While this was 
being made shipshape we sauntered 
over towards the numerous cases 
now deposited a short distance 
from my personal H.Q. The first 
contained a pair of young pythons 
—King of African snakes—which 
he had captured within an hour of 
each other while they were crossing 
@ bush road near Mamfe. He had 
actually ridden over one of them on 
@ bicycle and had been thrown 
from his ironmongery as a result. 
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Another case housed four hideous- 
looking puff-adders, their short, 
squat bodies lying all in a heap on 
top of one another in a corner. My 
friend shook the box to disturb 
the lazy brutes so that I could see 
them better, but it did not have 
the desired effect. They were 
lethargic to a degree, taking not 
the slightest notice except to 
gaze at us with a hypnotic ex- 
pression which filled me with 
repulsion. A third crate brought 
to light a large coil of vivid emerald 
green. It was a mamba—one of 
the most dangerous snakes in 
Africa. Unlike the others, it 
cleared its decks for immediate 
action: with amazing speed it 
uncoiled, then dipped and swayed 
in the approved serpentine fashion. 
It raised its slender head, and, like 
forked lightning and with con- 
centrated malice, it struck at us 
repeatedly from behind the wire- 
netting. In another box, covered 
with a piece of thick glass in 
addition to the small-mesh wire, 
was a large puff-adder with about 
twenty babies all about six to nine 
inches in length. The snake had 
been caught in the Government 
Rest House at Mukonge at the 
head of the river, and since it had 
been in captivity had given birth. 
I fear that my education had been 
sadly neglected ; for it was not until 
now that I learned that the puff- 
adder is one of the few snakes that 
give birth to its young. Each tiny 
adder — little longer than the 
ordinary common or garden earth- 
worm—was capable of dealing out 
almost instantaneous death. In 
other cases were numerous large 
toads caught in the Kumba Lake 
district. As we gazed at one it 
inflated its yellowish-green body 
until it looked like a miniature 
football. It remained in _ this 
ridiculous condition until we passed 
on. A large variety of frogs of 
different size and colour had been 
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collected in various parts of the 
Cameroons. To my astonishment 
there were ruby-red, brick-red, 
dark - green, light-green, yellow, 
brown, black with orange feet, and 
midget, emerald-green tree-frogs 
with bodies little larger than a 
sixpence. One species even sported 
hairs on its hind-quarters. No 
wonder the hideous croaking of 
frogs as they raise their evening 
chorus keeps you awake every 
night throughout the length and 
breadth of West Africa. We looked 
at iguanas, skinks, salamanders, 
and other members of the lizard 
family. The most outstanding were 
the singularly and even arrestingly 
handsome agana lizards, which can 
best be described as living rainbows 
with their vermilion, royal blue, 
emerald, yellow, and orange mark- 
ings which fade or intensify with 
the degree of sunlight. The male 
wears all this finery, and he appears 
to be fully cognisant of the fact ; 
for as he basks in the sunshine on 
the verandah he bobs his head up 
and down like a child’s mechanical 
toy, agreeing, as it were, with all 
the world that he is the most 
handsome of his kind. The female 
is not so blessed. She has to 
content herself with an olive-green 
garb enlivened here and there by a 
few brick-red spots on her flanks. 
Many times when I have been 
watching these lizards I have 
thought to myself what wonderful 
evening shoes their multi-coloured 
skins would make for milady. But 
I have since found out that the 
beautiful colours, that are past 
belief, disappear after death, and 
I am glad that I never killed one. 
Among the exhibits were a number 
of most fascinating little chame- 
leons. It was only with difficulty 
that I managed to pick them out 
on the greenery in their boxes, so 
wonderfully do they camouflage 
themselves in their surroundings. 
They can swivel each eye independ- 
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ently from right ahead to right 
astern, and they possess the most 
extraordinary tongue almost as 
long as themselves, which they keep 
rolled up when not in use. The 
moment an unsuspecting fly is 
spotted the tongue shoots out and 
gathers it up, then rolls back again 
within a split second. I was 
reminded of the blow-out novelties 
that our daughter insists on having 
at her parties. In smaller boxes 
we looked at scorpions from the 
Mamfe district, whip scorpions from 
Bamenda, tarantulas, millipedes, 
and giant centipedes from Mukonge, 
and an astounding number of other 
interesting creatures, including 
stick insects, that look exactly like 
pieces of wood or stray blades of 
grass and which miraculously come 
to life when disturbed. In a large 
metal-lined box were rats—food 
for the snakes—while a number 
of gauze-covered bottles contained 
very-much-alive cockroaches and 
all manner of flies down to the 
nondescript house-fly destined also 
to fulfil the réle of sustenance. 
Cabinets contained an astounding 
assortment of moths and butterflies. 

It was certainly no hare-brained 
expedition. That it was a good 
collection no one could gainsay. 
It was as mightily interesting as it 
was unique—a real hundred-per- 
center like its owner—and con- 
vineing proof that he was not as 
expert in fiction as, at first, I had 
imagined. 

After I had seen everything I 
retired to my tent for a while. I 
secretly wished that the American 
had selected a site for his specimens 
other than in close proximity to my 
tent. John Willie and Pongo, too, 
felt the presence of these venomous 
reptiles anything but to their 
liking ; for although a snake is 
reputed to have no smell, I am 
certain that they smelt them. They 
had not seen them, but from the 
moment the boxes arrived they 
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became wild of eye and continued 
excitedly to chatter. Later, John 
Willie distinguished himself by 
biting the American on the leg, 
while Pongo, not to be outdone, put 
the fear of God into all his personal 
servants, so I had to tie them up. 

My friend believed in taking time 
by the forelock, so suggested a 
stroll down to the village, where he 
made his number with the Chief, 
Old Man Trouble acting as inter- 
preter. He said he was prepared to 
pay well for any snakes the villagers 
could produce alive. 

“Chief ’e say ’e send ’unterman 
walker-walker for bush, sah,’”’ Old 
Man Trouble replied. 

The American dashed (gave) the 
Chief a handful of cigarettes and 
told him that a bottle of gin as well 
as largesse would be forthcoming 
for the first snake he managed to 
send along. 

We dined together, and later over 
our pegs my profoundly enthusi- 
astic friend, born with the magic 
gift of the gab and not lacking 
ego in his cosmos, amused me 
superbly well with a fund of in- 
imitable and illuminating experi- 


ences. They were apparently 
inexhaustible. I was awed by his 
encyclopedic knowledge as a 


naturalist, and he interested me 
enormously. Suddenly Old Man 
Trouble appeared and told us the 
old Chief wished to see us. 

“°*E say ’esend ’unterman walker 
for bush, sah,” Old Man Trouble 
interpreted. ‘“’E say ’e fit look 
plenty snake beef for bush, sah.” 

The American unwound one long 
leg from the arm of his chair, called 
in the Chief, and supplied him 
plentifully with neat gin, which he 


lapped down as to the manner born, . 


then held his bulging amidships 
with both hands. 

“*°E say ’e fit bling plenty snake 
beef. tomollow, sah,” Old Man 


Trouble continued. 
The American retired for the 
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night in a state of ecstatic antici- 
pation. 

John Willie and Pongo nestled 
up in their usual place in the crook 
of my legs. Every now and again 
they emitted little moaning noises. 
I am positively sure that they 
had not forgotten those boxes. I 
put my hand down and comforted 
them, and they nestled up closer. 
Eventually we dropped off to sleep. 

“Why for dis Massa wan’ all dis 
snake beef, sah?” cook remon- 
strated when he brought my early 
ambrosia next morning. 

Considerably surprised I got up. 

Outside I was greeted by a native 
holding a sack in one hand while in 
the other dangled the dead bodies 
of three horned vipers, each about 
four feet long. 

“Dis one big same ’is brudder, 
sah,” he remarked, holding up the 
sack. “’E fit lib too much. ’E 
fit run pas’ all man.” 

I told cook to call the American. 
He appeared almost immediately, 
and full of gusto and trans-Atlantic 
vernacular congratulated the boy 
and asked how much he wanted for 
the snakes. 

“You fit take ’im five shillin’ 
six penny-penny, sah,”’ he replied, 
grinning from ear to ear. 

- Without even bargaining the 
American, so naively delighted, 
paid over the s.d., then took the 
three dead snakes, and, after exam- 
ining them closely with apparently 
absorbed interest, threw them down 
near his tent. A wire-covered crate 
was then prepared inside his tent 
for the inmate of the sack. Cauti- 
ously untying the neck the boy 
upended the bag over a door in the 
wire-netting, and out fell a horned 
viper about five feet long. Instead 
of passing through the door the 
something thing landed on the wire- 
netting and immediately, and in no 
uncertain fashion, prepared to give 
battle. Weendured afew moments’ 
harrowing suspense and our pulses 
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did overtime as we deftly dodged 
out of its way. Cook, rogue and 
vagabond and true young son of 
Satan that he may be at times, 
with whirlwind swiftness and mag- 
nificent sang froid grabbed a near-by 
camp chair and, raising it above 
his head, brought it down with such 
terrific force that it killed outright 
the hissing reptile and smashed both 
chair and crate into the bargain. 
Hats off to Sabenezi. 

“Why for dis Massa wan’ all dis 
damn ting, sah?” he asked me 
in a tone lamentably lacking in 
warmth. ‘‘ No good for ’im keep 
dis ting ’ere. ’E fit make plenty 
troubles for we all, sah.” 

The American was sore distressed, 
and, loud in his lamentations, let 
flow a well-selected string of oaths 
and abuse at losing such a ‘fine 
specimen,’ as he chose to call it, 
and the sight of his broken chair 
and crate did not improve matters. 

“You fit bling any more dis 
ting ’ere, I fit flog you proper,” 
Sabenezi, his eyes flashing fire, 
bawled out after the departing boy, 
and, to ornament the proceedings, 
he picked up the dead reptile and 
flung it after him with justifiable 
resentment. 

Over breakfast we sat yarning 
about the events of the morning, 
when our attention was drawn to 
an unusual amount of twittering 
and chirruping outside. We both 
got up and went to look. In a 
complete circle round the dead 
snakes some small birds were 
craning their necks and feigning 
attack. They made sudden darts 
forward with a vigorous whirring of 
outspread wings, then hopped back 
again, and so this went on. It 
seemed as though they were chal- 
lenging the enemy. As we watched 
with interest and amazement their 
numbers increased until there was 
quite a flock of little feathered 
warriors round the reptiles. They 
continued their battle-song for a 
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considerable time until the servants 
disturbed them. 

I spent the day working on the 
river, and returned to camp about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 

“Too much bad beef fit lib for 
dis bush, Massa,”’ cook greeted me. 
**Unterman for village dun bling 
more snake beef for dat Massa, sah. 
No good for we stop dis place, 
Massa.” 

The American appeared —a 
bright, up-and-coming sort of 
creature. Fairly purring with ex- 
citement he seemed more than 
satisfied with his day’s work, for 
results had far exceeded expecta- 
tions: the Chief, by what seemed 
to me some queer fluke of chance, 
had sent him two more horned 
vipers—rare snakes—and this time 
he had managed to get them boxed 
up safely. He told me that a 
contemporary of his while collecting 
snakes in the Gold Coast had been 
completely bamboozled by a Hausa 
trader who had actually fitted two 
puff-adders with artificial horns by 
sticking two thorns in the head of 
each of the unfortunate snakes and 
thus making double the price for 
‘rarities.’ It was not until the 
‘horns’ had fallen out that he 
realised how he had been diddled. 
My friend, determined not to be 
done in like manner, checked up 
on the markings until he was 
beyond any possible shadow of 
doubt, and gloated over his good 
fortune. 

** Sure swell,” he commented. 

Six snakes—all of them killers of 
the first water—to be caught alive in 
less than twelve hours hereabouts ; 
indeed, come to think of it, such a 
phenomenal achievement was pass- 
ing strange. .. . I began to wonder 
if by any chance I had selected a 
natural snake park as a site for my 
abode. I was also considerably 
mystified how the old Chief came 
to produce such deadly snakes 
alive with apparently so much ease. 
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Until now I had not come across 
any Africans who were over-anxious 
to catch snakes alive: far from it. 

Tea over, we sent for the Chief. 
He duly appeared superbly capar- 
isoned for an occasion of grand 
ceremonial in a long, gaudily 
patterned Manchester cloth, a khaki 
tunic that was almost a museum 
piece, a battered white topee of 
very ancient vintage, and the in- 
evitable umbrella, around which was 
painted in white a number of weird 
hieroglyphics. The usual retinue of 
elders and lesser lights, equally 
resplendent and accompanied by 
a@ muster of hunters carrying their 
Dane guns, followed him. 

“°E say plenty snake beef too 
much lib for dis bush, Massa,’’ Old 
Man Trouble told us. ‘“‘’E say 
small bush bad too much lib for 
dem big bush, sah. ’E no lib far 
plenty. Massa fit go lookum 
tomollow, sah.” 

The old Methuselah of a Chief 
now departed, generously replen- 
ished with the American’s gin. 

“°"E say ’e send ‘unterman 
tomollow take Massa for bush, 
sah,”’ Old Man Trouble went on as 
he left us. 

My curiosity was thoroughly 
whetted by this time. What with 
fitting snakes with artificial horns 
and bad bushes in the bush, with 
an ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ touch it 
became ‘ curiouser and curiouser.’ 
I deemed it advisable to take the 
morrow off, as I was rigidly deter- 
mined to go and see what there was 
to go and see. 

The following sunny morn the 
hunter arrived as per schedule. 
He brought with him his Dane gun, 
a long forked stick, and asack. We 
collected our 12-bores in a state of 
joyous optimism and set off with 
him. After we had covered what 
seemed to be a prodigious distance, 
stumbling along perfunctorily and 
zigzagging until we were dizzy (I 
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thought our guide must have been 
blessed with an abnormal bump of 
locality, but actually it was only 
about half a mile) along a pathway 
chequered with the pattern of leaf- 
laden branches, we came to a glade 
surrounded mostly by enormous 
plantains and gigantic clumps of 
feathery bamboo—truly a green 
fairyland. Here our guide came to 
a standstill and motioned to us to 
lie doggo. Scarcely able to breathe 
for excitement we waited and hoped, 
like Mr Macawber, that something 
would turn up. He then pointed to 
a cluster of bushes round the 
buttressed roots of an iroko (African 
oak) tree a few yards ahead of us. 

** Massa look for dem bush, sah,”’ 
he whispered. “ Plenty snake beef 
fit lib for dere.” 

We looked with eager curiosity 
at the bushes and flower-starred 
grass below, but though the awful 
majesty of that forest silence seemed 
to pulsate with life we could see 
nothing out of the ordinary. Yet 
such was the wild fantasy about 
the place that, had a mythological 
monster appeared, I should have 
registered no surprise. After wait- 
ing for what seemed an unconscion- 
able time there was a movement. 
A small bird lying on its side made 
a feeble flutter and tried to get up, 
but fell back helplessly. It was a 
sight that filled me with pity, and 
I stepped forward with an un- 
conquerable desire to rescue it. 

**Massa no fit pick ’im, sah,” 
the guide warned me, blocking my 
way. “Bad beef too much fit lib 
dere. Massa no lookum ?” 

I continued to look in the 
direction indicated, and at last 
discerned, as if it had materialised 
out of the ether, a large horned 
viper lying only a foot or so from 
the bird. Had it not been for the 
slight movement that it made it 
would have been quite indistin- 
guishable ; for its carpet pattern of 
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chocolate, amber, and green har- 
monised perfectly with the sur- 
rounding undergrowth. Resting his 
Dane gun against a near-by tree 
our guide raised his stick, and 
with slow and measured tread and 
with bag in hand he cautiously 
approached the reptile. In a flash 
down came the stick, and the snake 
was held fast in the fork just behind 
its head. He draped the bag in 
front of the writhing brute, and in 
a matter of seconds had it captive— 
@ superb performance. The small 
bird he threw to us. The poor little 
thing was covered from head to 
foot with burrs from the bush such 
that it could hardly move its 
tangled and matted wings. After 
devoting quite a time to clearing 
its feathers I let it go, to the utter 
amazement of our guide, and in a 
twinkling it was lost to view in the 
green canopy. 

** Snake beef ’e get sense proper, 
sah,’ the hunter remarked. ‘*’E 
fit savvy dis bush fit catchum small 
bird. ’E savvy chop dun lib ’ere, 
sah,” 

Clusters of black burrs clung 
tenaciously to our clothing, and it 
took Sabenezi an age laboriously 
to pick them off, one by one, from 
my shorts and stockings. Apropos 
of these burrs, I remember in my 
childhood days we had the same 
plant growing on a kopje at the 
back of our home in Pretoria. We 
called it the ‘Blackjack’ bush. 
Often my mother had cause to 
grumble at my sister and me for 
coming home with our clothes 
covered with blackjacks. My wife 
still picks odd ones off the Jaeger 
travelling-rug that has accompanied 
me in various parts of the world for 
the last twenty years. 

‘The manner in which the native 
trapped the snake also evoked 
memories of my boyhood days in 
South Africa. A prison warder, a 
Dutchman in charge of convicts 
working in our garden at the 
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Governor’s house, was adept at 
catching poisonous snakes alive in 
the same way. If I remember 
aright the majority of his captures 
found a home in the famous Port 
Elizabeth Snake Park. He had also 
earned a great reputation for his 
astonishing collection of snake- 
skins. The little sitting-room in his 
bungalow was actually ‘ papered ’ 
with the skins of ringhals and 
puff-adders. 

With much cheery chatter the 
Ameriean installed his handsome 
snake in the box containing those 
captured on the previous day, and 
then broke camp. He piled his 
picturesque accoutrements and his 
stock-in-trade into a fleet of hired 
canoes, stabbed an outsize cigar in 
his face, bid me good-bye in chronic 
Americanisms, then set off down 
river en route to M’Pundu: As his 
flotilla with its sinuous, rhythmic 
swaying of black bodies and flashing 
muscles rounded a bend and was 
lost to view, cook, standing beside 
me on the bank, gave vent to a 
tremendous sigh of relief. 

“Tank de good Lord dis Massa 
fit go,” he said. ‘“‘ Why for dis 
Massa wan’ all dis bad ting ? No 
be good for ’im lib for Massa tent. 
Dis beef fit chop my Massa. Den 
Massa fit finis one time. No good. 
Missus and piccin and poor Sabenezi 
he cry plenty long time too much.” 

Later that day I collected my 
shot-gun, and accompanied by a 
party of my waterway boys with 
their machettes, Old Man Trouble 
and cook, I made a second journey 
into the bush. 

An hour later West Africa was 
minus at least one blackjack bush, 
and my heart was gladdened. 

“* Why for Massa walker for bush 
like dis ? ’ I heard Old Man Trouble 
ask cook. “Massa no shoot beef 
for dis bush.” 

Ere two more moons had waxed 
and waned I completed my work on 
the Mungo and returned to Victoria. 
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I had been detailed to relieve the 
Harbour-master, who was proceed- 
ing on home leave, and I put up 
with him until he embarked. Over 
dinner one evening I happened to 
mention the American snake en- 
thusiast, and he told me that he 
had arrived in Victoria safely, and 
that his reptilian collection had 
created a stir in the small town- 
ship. He had also been the cause 
of another and somewhat larger 
stir which was the talk of Victoria 
for several weeks afterwards. 

The collection was shipped in 
the s.s. West Kebar sailing direct to 
Lagos and the States, and the 
American embarked. Lying close 
was a sister ship—the West Lasha- 
more, bound down the coast to 
Boma in the Belgian Congo. Both 
vessels sailed within half an hour of 
each other. About four hours after 
the West Kebar had put to sea a 
telegram arrived from the Police 
authorities in Buea requesting that 
the American be detained because 
he was wanted as an important 
witness in connection with a shoot- 
ing accident up-country, as a result 
of which a native had since died. 
Accordingly, a wire was despatched 
to the Lagos authorities to connect 
with the vessel on her arrival. Loud 
talk in ink came back to the effect 
that he was not on board the West 
Kebar and that he had not sailed 
in her, and his whereabouts were 
requested. In fact he was the 
subject, or object, of much volumin- 
ous correspondence. To cut a short 
story even shorter, it turned out 
that after his specimens had been 
safely embarked he paid a visit to 
the West Lashamore, in which a 
friend was bound for the Congo. 
Apparently they had had a little 
binge and partaken too freely of 
the flowing bowl and had gone 
down below to sleep off the results. 
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Meanwhile the vessels _ sailed. 
Eventually he returned to Victoria 
in the West Lashamore and sailed 
in that vessel for the States. On 
the return of the West Kebar some 
three months later the topic 
cropped up again. When I boarded 
her in harbour I asked the 
Master how he got on with his 
‘ dangerous ’ cargo—a question that 
was like a match to a keg of gun- 
powder—for there had been much 
wailing and gnashing of teeth over 
it. They had encountered such 
bad weather on the voyage across 
the ‘ Herring Pond ’ that several of 
the cases housed in the for’ard 
well-deck had broken adrift. The 
box containing the green mamba 
was damaged and the inmate dis- 
appeared. A °45 Colt automatic, 
the only weapon on board, was pro- 
duced, but search as they might, 
the crew could find no trace of the 
truant. For the remainder of the 
voyage all aboard walked warily. 
On arrival in New York some 
stevedores solved the problem of 
the missing serpent. They were 
down in the foremost hold unload- 
ing cocoa when a flash of green shot 
past them to disappear among the 
piles of bags. The men naturally 
refused to work in the hold while 
so dangerous a reptile was at large. 
Eventually, backed up by several 
policemen armed with shot-guns, 
they resumed the unloading, but it 
was not until the last few bags were 
about to come out that the snake 
was dispatched. 

I could not refrain from telling 
cook what I had heard. 

“‘ Sabenezi tell Massa for Nyoke 
no good dat man keep dis ting,’’ he 
commented drily. ‘‘ Dem ting no 
good. Bad too much. ’E same 
bad Ju-Ju. Fit make palaver for 
we all too much, sah.” 

He was not far wrong. 
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Our Report Centre staff was 
decimated—more than decimated, 
for one in every six was down 
with “flu. On the top of that the 
sisters Milly and Camilla Wixen 
had said that they were taking a 
holiday together, and took it— 
walked out on us. That is the 
result of the voluntary system. 
They did not approach Controller 
Quick and say, ‘May we go?” 
but just told him they wanted a 
rest and were going. In reply 
Mr Quick could only snort. What 
he said afterwards is neither here 
nor there, but it was most impres- 
sive. He was a very silent man. 
Once for a lark he had walked 
across Africa (at the bulgiest part 
and alone) and had been picked 
up, nearly dead from malaria, 
somewhere on the west coast by 
a chance yacht. We think he 
lost the habit of speech, except 


when deeply moved, during that 
long and lonely stroll. 

The result of this decimation 
was chiefly noticeable in the typed 
lists on the notice-board of our 


Report Centre. These became as 
shifting sands under our feet. 
Despite the efforts of Miss Mills, 
our secretary, to keep the lists 
of duties and duty-wallahs, ambu- 
lance people, first-aid parties, tele- 
phonists, messengers, and the rest 
up to date, no sooner was a neatly 
typed list up to date than it 
became out of date and had to 
be done over again. When Horace 
Henpeck learnt that the sisters 
Wixen were ratting, he said, “ By 
dam, that means two nights up 
running for H. Henpeck”’; and 
it was then that Miss Sanicle 
Hussey, our youngest member 
and the last word in sophistication, 
up and spake. 


“I think,” said Sanicle, “ that 
I shall really have to bring along 
Auntie B. to lend a hand here. 
The old Precious ’d simply adore 
to help here. Most of you know 
her, but I must warn anyone who 
doesn’t that my auntie is definitely 
1066 and all that. But if you'll 
have her as a stop-gap, I think 
we'll manage to make her do; and 
T’ll be responsible for her.” 


Miss Belinda Hussey — more 
commonly Auntie B.—was a 
familiar figure to most of us, and 
a female Nathaniel. But she was 
@ poser to the extent that, although 
not quite sixty and hale, wind, 
limb, and brain, she posed as 
being an old woman. When she 
went out to tea she did not bring 
her cap with her in a paper bag 
as her mother had; for she said 
that even old women like herself 
must move with the times, my 
love. But she always spoke of a 
dish of tea and alluded to the tea- 
table as the tea-board. Her niece 
Sanicle, who lived with her, and 
her other young relatives took 
Auntie B. at her own valuation 
and treated her with the affection- 
ate tolerance and condescension 
that the very young display to 
extreme old-age. But apart from 
this guilefulness, hers was the 
largest and brightest halo in our 
village. To her heavenly crown 
she daily added new stars. She 
loved her enemies, which was 
easy, for she had none to hate. 
She loved her country’s enemies ; 
and: that, too, was easy, for at 
that period they were few, innocu- 
ous, and despicable. Then in 
1939 came the war, and Auntie B. 
still loved her enemies, her halo 
still waxed, and stars were still 
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added. When an enemy ‘plane 
crashed there would be on Auntie’s 
part a sharp cry of anguish and a 
hissing intake of breath, accom- 
panied by sympathetic utterances 
from the whalebone which still 
supported her middle-piece. When 
some large stuff in parachutes was 
dropped in our neighbourhood, 
Auntie almost shed tears for the 
gallant enemy parachutists, who, 
she insisted, must have perished 
with their load. To one who 
tried to put her right, she replied 
gently, “‘My love, I think you 
must be in error. Our noble 
Home Guard was formed, as is 
well known, for the special purpose 
of dealing with parachutists.” I 
am absolutely certain (which means 
I am almost certain) that Auntie 
B.’s young relatives are uttering 
a gross libel when they aver that 
she thinks that telephone wires 
are hollow and are really only 
speaking-tubes ; and that her wire- 
less set, which she treats with the 
deference due only to rare china 
or high-explosives, is merely an 
extension of the telephone wires 
that run along Love Lane outside 
Lilac Cottage. So that her wireless 
news is really telegraphic or tele- 
phonic messages straight from the 
horse’s mouth of Alva, Bruce, and 
Joseph. ‘“ Though, my love, why 
they call it wireless when the wire 
is obvious even to my old eyes, 
I must leave you young moderns 
to decide.” 

Young ladies in Auntie B.’s 
youth did not eat cheese or raw 
onions, or cross their knees. But 
times, she realised, were changed. 
She only winced when her young 
folk spoke brazenly of the P. and 
R., instead of coyly of the W.C. 
And when they said damn, she 
still kept silent. But when Sanicle 
came out with a word which 
refined people tell us is only an 
abbreviation of a pious three-word 
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oath, Auntie, like the Psalmist, 
could hold it no longer; and she 
fairly put it across young Sanicle 
in a fashion that was no less 
effective in that the lash was laid 
on in a dove-like voice and in 
stately late-Victorian phrasing. 

But that was all long ago. 
Auntie’s age of innocence closed 
and the glacial period set in at or 
soon after Dunkirk. She then 
began to grow less halo-worthy, 
to hate her country’s enemies, to 
find that war was not, as she had 
often declared, unthinkable. Gone, 
too, from her lips was that remark- 
ably un-British expression, ‘‘ Safety 
First.”” No longer now were there 
sharp cries of distress when Boche 
*planes crashed. Instead she would 
ask zestfully, “Now how many 
would there be in a bomber?” 
or, ““Do people when they bale 
out break their legs?” Sanicle 
was, of course, on to this at once. 
“* Auntie, you’re no longer a darling 
old sweet-blood. Definitely you’ve 
gone all bloody-minded. So now 
what ?”’ To which Auntie in the 
cosy voice she used when pleased, 
protested, “My dear/” It was 
now that the placid rhythm of her 
knitting needles began to be 
broken by stabbing staccato noises, 
and when the homely click gave 
way to the lethal stab Auntie 
would mutter “Tchah!” and 
another bloody thought dislodged 
another star. 

Eliza Puddephat is cook at 
Lilac Cottage, and young Ivy 
Hack is scullion. There were 
distressing incidents connected with 
both these domestics. Eliza was 
found lying under her kitchen 
table during quite a mild raid, 
and Auntie B. called her “ Polt- 
roon.” Ivy Hack was worse. 
She was discovered after a search 
standing flattened out in the 
broom cupboard under the stairs, 
weeping into a dish-clout, and with 
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@ saucepan on her head. And 
although Auntie B. did not view 
it in that light, this was rather a 
feat on Ivy’s part, for the Hacks 
as a tribe are all shaped like 
cottage-loaves, and the lower part 
of Ivy’s loaf is enormous. How 
she squeezed it into that cupboard 
was the feat. When Auntie had 
finished with her we were quite 
sorry for the girl. As a concession, 
the Lilac Cottage staff is now 
allowed to sleep with a pillow over 
its face, but there is to be no 
leaving of beds. Then when Ivy 
asked her mistress if she could not 
have a steel helmet (Ivy’s boy- 
friend having said that she did 
oughter have one), “I gave her 
such a look,” said Auntie. And 


if that girl is ever found again 
putting Miss Hussey’s saucepans 
to wrong uses, no one quite knows 
what will happen to the girl. 
Auntie might slap her. 


We will now take you over to 
our Report Centre, where later on 
Auntie B. was to find her milieu, 
or in plain English, her legs, and to 
disclose certain unplumbed depths. 

Some time before the war, the 
Kubla Khan of our neighbourhood 
decreed a stately pleasure-dome. 
He set it upon a river, not so 
sacred as Alph, but a better river, 
for it prefers meandering through 
pleasant water-meadows to caverns 
measureless to man. Mr Kubla 
Khan’s dome contained every 
amenity that Pleasure and Stateli- 
ness could demand, such as lighting, 
central heating, squash racquet 
and badminton courts and shower- 
baths, and an enormous garage, 
all under one roof. On the immi- 
nence of war, the generous owner 
handed all this over as a Report 
Centre to serve a group of some 
two dozen rural parishes. Possibly 
he hoped to do a little frisking in 
his dome during the few spare 
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moments which national service 
of great importance allowed him 
at week-ends. Possibly he hoped 
for accommodation for a car or 
two of his own or friends in the 
garage. But, if he did, he reckoned 
without the cuckoo in the nest. 
There was not the slightest delicacy 
about our Report Centre; and no 
limit to its brazen demands. It 
ousted Mr Kubla Khan utterly 
from his badminton and racquet 
courts; and only yielded accom- 
modation for his cars on protest. 

It was here that the Report 
Centre was set up; and here 
Controller Quick installed his in- 
cubator, hatched out his chicks, 
and allotted them tasks suitable 
to the sex, intelligence, tempera- 
ment, and age of each. As to the 
latter, a good many of his chicks 
were no chickens. Some of them 
were quite old birds. This was 
two years ago. The flock or pen 
during that period grew and multi- 
plied considerably. It kept adding 
to its equipment and functions ; 
and now alludes to itself as the 
brain and nerve centre of its 
district. It has become a director- 
ate, a quartermaster store, a 
restaurant, a dormitory, and one 
might add a club or at least a 
social centre —cliquey, because 
it works in three shifts and is 
therefore in three cliques. But 
shifts overlap a little at either end, 
and one shift gets a whiff from its 
predecessor and passes a whiff on 
to its successor. And thus a 
corporate sense has been achieved, 
and with it a certain type of 
esprit de corps. In short, we think 
our controller and ourselves quite 
the best in Britain. In due time, 
as we finger the old shift tie, 
we shall be saying that this or 
that is not in the best tradition 
of our dear old Silcaster Report 
Centre—and that those were the 
days. 
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Since we all sleep and eat and 
work in one large hall and have 
done so for two years, and know 
one another, and luckily like one 
another rather well, we have 
engendered our own little jests. 
Snores held the stage for some 
time, for these are very audible 
in a badminton court; and when 
that jest wore thin, the lack of 
years of one of our number who is 
not quite forty took its place. 
And now we are working out the 
routine and procedure of our 
opposite number in Germany, 
where we are sure they do things 
a great deal better than we do 
here. Their shifts do not trickle 
in and out as ours do. The take- 
over there is carried out on the 
sumptuous lines of a change of 
guard at Buckingham Palace. No 
messing about in spare hours 
with books, or knitting, or letter- 
writing there—where every free 
moment is used in the practice 
of hate and frightfulness. No 
mooning off to bed just when 
anyone feels like it, but a smart 
goose-step to the couch, and a 
getting into it by numbers. No 
hours of unbroken slumbers, but 
the voice of the Feld-webel at 
midnight rousing all for a lifting-up 
of voices in the Horst Wessel hymn, 
and one or two smartish cuts from 
a cane to him or her who fails to 
look frightful, or starved for 
lebensraum. Then, with a final 
‘ Heil’ to Hitler’s portrait, all to 
bed again. 


It was into Horace Henpeck’s 
shift that Auntie B. came as a 
stop-gap. Niece Sanicle brought 
her early to the Report Centre 
to show her round and select a 
bed for her. Most of the beds 
have achieved a certain privacy 
by being surrounded by folding 
screens. But there was one much 
more stoutly ramparted with baby- 
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respirator containers. In view of 
Auntie’s extreme age and general 
state of decay this bed was allotted 
to her. And then she was taken 
on to see the notice-boards. On 
a typed list on one of these, 
in place of the Misses Wixen 
who had taken (French) leave, 
her name had already been added 
by a punctilious secretary. 

It was now that Auntie B. 
showed her first symptoms of a 
certain restiveness and an unsus- 
pected personality. 

** My dearest Sanicle,” she said, 
“TI quite see all that. It seems 
to me perfectly simple. The first 
thing to do on coming here is to 
look at your notice-boards and 
see who’s to do what; and then 
when they are wanted to do it, 
just ring them up. You’ve made 
that more than clear to me. Now 
run along. In half an hour Ill 
have your silly old boards by 
heart and you shall hear me 
recite them. I do not anticipate 
any difficulty about that.” 

“But, my dear Auntie, that’s 
impossible. Just look at the 
names and names ; and all different 
by night to what they are by day. 
No one could hold all that in their 
heads.” 

“My dear,” replied Auntie, 
“dear papa, when I was quite 
little, cultivated what he called 
my memorising muscles. He made 
me learn the 103rd Psalm, the 
last of Ecclesiastes, and Ist Cor- 
inthians xiii., all by heart. And 
later, the whole of the ‘ Lays of 
Ancient Rome,’ by a great poet 
called Macaulay. At the time, I 
fear, I was not very grateful to 
dear papa, but I have been since ; 
for I can now read through quite 
long pieces once, or sometimes 
twice, and can then repeat them 
word for word.” 

To this Sanicle replied, ‘“ Oh 
gosh!” It was an exclamation 
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of sorrow and pity—not of 
admiration. 


Then the new shift, Horace 
Henpeck’s, began to trickle in. 
Miss Thimblebee first, with her 
usual basket carrying the usual 
things. To these Miss Thimblebee 
sometimes alluded as “ My little 
vade-meca.” She was a very 
efficient, steady member of the 
Henpeck shift; rather prim, but 
she did not at all mind our calling 
her our “Girl with the golden 
voice.”” She had a hobby, but it 
in no wise detracted from her 
efficiency. For some fifty years 
she had devoted herself to correct- 
ing the mispronunciation of her 
name (‘* We Yorkshire Thimblebees 
always pronounce it Thimbly ”’) ; 
and, D.V., she looked like con- 
tinuing this practice for another 
half-century (“‘We Thimblebees 
never let go’’). It seemed to us 
rather a hopeless task; and Hen- 
peck suggested to her with the 
greatest possible tact that she 
might follow the example of Mr 
Menzies of Australia. But that 
would have meant letting go; and 
the suggestion was received rather 
coldly. 

Horace Henpeck arrived. His 
age? Well, we will call it the 
Roaring Forties, boisterous as 
March; a notable example of 
strength through joy, or possibly 
the other way about. He blitzed 
himself into the room uttering his 
usual, ‘Well! Well! Well! Any 
excitements ? Any colours? No? 
All quiet on the western front ? 
Nothin’ doin’? Too bad! Too 
bad!” Quite unofficially we 
yielded place to our Horace as our 
Gauleiter or shift-leader ; for there 
were occasions during the absences 
of officers when someone had to 
say Yes or No to someone 
else. And none could say it 
louder, more boisterously, with less 
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blasphemy or greater bonhomie, 
than Horace Henpeck. He was 
all of a piece—voice, manner, 
figure, clothes, loud, and large. 
Not too brainy. He himself 
admitted frequently that he was 
not one of those brainy fellahs ; 
by dam, he was not. In short, he 
was our Big Bertha, to be let off 
occasionally with a frightful bang 
to impress and terrify rather than 
to hurt. 

And with him, castering across 
the floor, came Mrs Bullwinkle. 
Not that she was actually mounted 
on ball-bearings and little wheels, 
but as if she were. This small, 
mousy, very lady-like lady, behind 
a gentle and genteel cough, and 
with two fingers pressed lightly 
to her lips, appeared always to 
be repressing a hiccough or chiding 
a@ rumble. But she was our show- 
piece, our cool hand, never 
flustered. She possessed a head 
and never lost it—not even during 
our worst flurricanes round about 
02°30 hours, when all the telephones 
were jibbering out frantic appeals 
or answering them. Even on these 
occasions she had never been known 
to write an ‘IN’ message on an 
‘out’ form, or to omit filling 
in those tiresome little square 
places at the top, or the other 
things at the bottom. One glance 
at anything bearing Viola Bull- 
winkle’s initials was a _ perfect 
guarantee for its correctness. We 
all liked and admired her as much 
as we dared. Our Controller, 
though believed to be slightly in 
awe of her terrific adequacy, 
looked on her with a favouring 
eye. We felt her to be marked 
for early advancement and that 
she would be a credit to her old 
shift. Her age? Indeterminate : 
mouse-like, but tough. In addition 
to all the above, her mastery over 
our ‘Baby Belling’ Cooker was 
superb. She catered for us; and 
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though she fed us on something 
a great deal better than pulse 
and water, our faces, like those of 
Daniel and his three friends, 
appeared fairer and fatter in 
flesh than the faces of other shifts. 
Of all the staff employed at our 
Report Centre, Mrs Bullwinkle 
alone refused to use the 24-hour 
clock system, and stuck to her 
A.M.’s and P.M.’s. Mr Quick did not 
at all like it, but said nothing. 
None of us dared to do things like 
that. 

Major Anthony Tantrum was the 
last to arrive. He had walked the 
four miles, being greatly anxious 
to keep fit and hard. Though 
believed to be nearing seventy, 
he still hoped for active war-work. 
If his slim upright figure and lush 
growth of coal-black hair told 
you one thing, his deeply lined 
face said another. He was one of 
the un-age-able class. He told us 
that when a subaltern he had been 
taken for a major, and now hoped 
that the major would pass as a 
subaltern. He was one of those 
solemnly cheerful souls who never 
laugh, seldom smile; and yet 
in a quiet funereal way he was 
rather a wag. With strangers he 
passed as a courtly dry old thing. 
We are not gossipy here, but we 
have what Miss Thimblebee calls 
our little ‘on dees’; and one 
of these is that our major suffers 
from too much adulation at home 
and enjoys little holidays away 
from it. Nor is this suspicion 
altogether unfounded; for once, 
when Mrs Tantrum called to take 
her Tony home, she had effected 
a strictly forbidden lodgment in 
the Report Centre. On _ that 
occasion she had called the Major 
‘Boykins’ once, ‘Sweetie’ and 
‘ Duckie ’ twice, rumpled his hair, 
and asked him if he loved her. 
Then when she led him away, 
she called back a general question: 
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“Oh, chaps! Isn’t his darling 
face a blessing ? ” 

** Seemed to me,” remarked Mr 
Henpeck, “more like a cursing. 
That sort of thing absolutely 
gets poor old Tony where he lives. 
Besides, it’s not decent. He should 
have rumpled her hair for her and 
called her Gerkins.” ‘‘ And that,” 
said Miss Thimblebee, ‘is just 
what the creature ’d like him to 
do.” Mrs Bullwinkle, striking a 
softer note—a little sloppy, we 
thought—opined that poor Mrs 
Tantrum was starved for love. 
“Love me and tell me so some- 
times”’ is the sort of thing she 
longs for, and Major Tantrum 
is not the sort of man to tell 
anyone that. “Not on your 
life, he isn’t,’? concluded Horace 
Henpeck. 


The old shift trickled out. Some 
of it trickled back again for 
forgotten spectacles, books, milk 
bottles, or knitting wool. The 
latter had transferred itself to the 
legs of the new shift, and caused 
some delay, but at last all were 
gone for good. Auntie B. had 
by then perused her notices and 
now demanded an audition. She 
emerged from it word-perfect. But 
Sanicle was not to get away with 
her usual “‘Oh gosh!”—for it 
was, “Now it’s your turn, my 
dear’; and Sanicle, after failing 
to answer five simple questions, 
was turned down as a failure. 
We all felt that this was very good 
for young cocksure. She patronised 
her aunt rather less after that. 

Auntie B.’s request that she 
should be allowed to do a four-hour 
trick at the telephone on this her 
first night was turned down, and 
she was sent to bed early. At 
11 p.m. the rest, bar Sanicle, who 
was on watch till 03°00 hours, 
turned in. The beds ceased creak- 
ing, and the large room was dark 
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save for one shaded light on the 
watch-keeper’s table, and silent 
save for the hoarse but soothing 
monotone of Sacred Alph as he 
roared through his tunnels beneath 
the mill near-by. And there was 
one other thin thread of sound 
which might have been made by a 
gently simmering kettle, but was 
really Mrs Bullwinkle’s genteel 
version of a snore. Now and again 
it came to a head, boiled over, 
and blew off its lid, so to speak, 
with a well-bred little snort, and 
then started its whispering lullaby. 
Sanicle on watch drowsed on a 
hard chair. At 02°00 hours the 
telephone uttered a raucous sum- 
mons. This always waked every 
sleeper in the room, whose acoustic 
properties were much too good ; 
and those who expect sudden calls 
sleep light. All ears were now 
cocked to overhear the message 
and learn whether it was to be a 
call for all hands or something 
that would permit a refolding of 
them and resumption of slumber. 
Half-awake, Sanicle grabbed the 
receiver and forgot to school her 
tongue against the spoonerism 
which our challenge often lets 
the unwary in for: “ Rilcaster 


Support Centre speaking,” she 
called in audible tones. ‘“‘No— 
no—I mean Silcaster Report 


Centre...” 

A low laugh from the Henpeck 
bed did nothing to soothe Sanicle’s 
nerves. She knew that all the 
little pitchers in all the beds had 
overheard her blunder, and that 
there would be more said about 
it next day. She now grabbed 
around for a message form, and 
lighted on a wrong one. The 
pencil dangling at the farthest 
scope of its string was next fished 
up, and proved to be pointless. 
Someone at the other end of the 
line said something sharpish. The 
retort was prompt, discourteous, 
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but not well delivered. There 
was no doubt that Sanicle was well 
into a nose-dive. A male voice 
said, “‘ Keep cool, sweetie.”” And 
then an invisible presence behind 
her pushed the correct form in 
front of her and a sharpened pencil 
into her fingers. A familiar blue- 
veined hand gently took the 
receiver from her, and its owner 
dictated. Possibly at that moment 
the young woman remembered 
raising a laugh recently by saying, 
“And you should hear the old 
Precious ’phoning our Mr Bones 
for a chop, in her telephone or 
condolences-on-death voice.” 

The beds creaked, hands were 
folded again, and all was silence. 
Auntie B. stole softly back behind 
her baby respirators. From these 
she had emerged on hearing her 
niece floundering; and with a 
memory strengthened by early 
acquaintance with works of the 
Sweet Singer and the deeds of 
Horatius Cocles she had saved 
the situation, corrected her niece’s 
little errors in completing M. 4, 
laid that tiresome flimsy on the 
Controller’s table, and then re- 
entered her fastness. From that 
little episode onwards there was 
noticed a further change in the 
attitude of niece to aunt. 


Many an unwary fly had been 
asked to walk into the Silcaster 
parlour just for a few days during 
somebody’s short absence. Few 
had ever succeeded in walking 
out again. The spider was always 
short of flies who could drive cars 
or ambulances or do first aid or 
telephone work, and he held his 
flies fast in his web. Auntie B. 
was luckier than most. Her 
services were dispensed with after 
a week, though she did not at all 
want to go. But she was back 
again pretty soon; for now Miss 
Thimblebee wanted indefinite leave 
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for urgent reasons—‘“ My sister 
having developed what I believe 
is called duabdominal trouble. I 
do not know what that is, but 
probably another name for appen- 
dicitis or something similiar. It 
means very strict and carefully 
supervised diet. Miss Hussey has 
kindly consented to be my loco- 
tenums.” So we lost Miss Thimble- 
bee and her golden voice, and 
Auntie B. rejoined our shift. 

It was some three weeks later. 
We had had a bad night. Next 
day we were all in a snappy, 
scrappy mood. FEead Warden 
Timmins added the last straw to 
the truss that finally broke our 
Controller’s back and drove him 
from the place uttering words of 
great power and what not. Earlier 
he had stood up fairly well to the 
arrival of a dozen stomach-pumps 
in place of stirrup ditto, and to 
the loss of an ambulance during 
the night owing to its driver, the 
debonair Lady Gibbet, disobeying 
orders and driving bow-first instead 
of stern-first into a tight place 
and then finding exit impossible. 
Incendiary bombs did the rest. 
Lady Gibbet got away, of course. 
The Controller said he wished it 
had been the ambulance. And 
then we had a ring from that 
most efficient but tiresome Mr 
Timmins. Mr Timmins had a 
grievance and kept on and on 
about it like a death-watch beetle, 
only more so. An A.R.P. regula- 
tion emanating from a source 
miles higher than a Rural Report 
Centre necessitated Mr Timmins 
as @ Head Warden to be very 
frequently roused from ‘sleep at 
most inconvenient hours of the 
night. With the easy assurance 
of an irresponsible subordinate he 
had recommended, was now again 
at great length recommending, 
and would continue to recommend, 
that his night’s rest should be 
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no longer disturbed, and that this 
essential safety measure should 
be erased from the law and 
the prophets of A.R.P. So when 
Timmins’ voice was heard on the 
*phone, there was a sighing and 
a sobbing throughout the Report 
Centre. ‘Mr Timmins wishes to 
speak to you, Mr Quick. I have 
told him you are not here, but 
he says he'll come along this 
afternoon and have a word with 
you about last night.” 

**T am not here now and I shall 
not be here this afternoon,” 
snapped the Controller. “ But 
don’t tell him so. Let him come. 
It'll be a waste of petrol, but he 
won’t mind that. He has me 
beat. I leave him to the shift 
to deal with. I give you an 
absolutely free hand to say what 
you like in my name—or to 
murder the fellow if you think 
that best.’ And so, his spine all 
to pieces after this last straw, the 
Controller departed. 

We were at tea that afternoon 
when a car drove up. Major 
Tantrum, through a window, in- 
spected the new arrival and re- 
ported, “A man in a_ bowler 
and with no neck. Yes—it’s the 
old beetle himself, ticking over 
steadily, and about to enter the 
Report Centre and throw his 
weight about.” Auntie B. was 
always surprising us, and now 
she said, “I know Mr Timmins 
well. He lives almost next door 
to me. If you’ll leave him to me 
and? just sit quiet and not say a 

ord, especially you, Mr Henpeck, 
i think I can deal with him.” 

Mr Timmins now bounced into 
the room, a little blood-orange of 
@ man, spherical, and obviously 
suffering from high juice-pressure. 
He paused in the doorway and 
eyed the silent group across a 
wide expanse of floor, then waddled 
towards it. He did not remove 
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his hat. Five pairs of eyes silently 
regarded him. Not a word was 
spoken. Coming to a halt, he 
wanted to know all sorts of things. 
Whether the Controller was here ; 
and if not, why not; had not Mr 
Timmins’s message been given 
him. To none of these questions 
was a word given in reply. 

One person subjected to the 
silent steady stare of five has 
been observed to lose bounce. 
The hardiest soul finds it dis- 
concerting—and Mr Timmins was 
far from being a hardy soul. He 
was a little pot that was soon hot 
and soon cold. He now faltered 
under that remorseless oeuillade 
and visibly deflated. 

***Ave none o’ you ladies and 
gents got a tongue in your ’eads ? ”’ 

** Not while you keep a hat on 
yours,” came Auntie B.’s quick 
riposte. 

Off came Mr Timmins’s bowler 
as he mumbled apologies. 

““That’s better,’ cooed Auntie 
B. ‘ And now if you'll just come 
and sit down and have a cup of 
tea with us all, we'll explain 
everything to you. Won’t we, Mr 
Henpeck ? ” 

“You see, Mr Timmins, it’s 
like this. Our Controller was 
just a little worried this morning— 
almost peevish for so sunny a 
nature—and especially about Lady 
Gibbet and the ambulance. He 
said things about her that I’m 
sure he’ll be sorry for later. I 
told him so, but he says no he 
won't. So we suggested that he 
should take an afternoon off and 
go and have his hair cut—so 
soothing, don’t you think? And 
he said, very well, he would; and 
would we explain to you? We 
were to tell you that he realised 
what a busy man you were with 
your daytime job and all, and 
that you couldn’t be expected to 
burn at both ends—I mean the 
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candle at both ends—that was 
how he put it; and that if you 
resigned from your Head Warden- 
ship and got better sleep at nights, 
it wouldn’t be the least bit un- 
patriotic and everyone would 
understand. But he did say you’d 
be a difficult man to replace, very 
difficult; but still there’s a war 
on, isn’t there ? and he’d have to 
make do with someone he has 
his eye on. Quite a second best, 
of course, but still there it is. So 
you're not to hesitate for a moment 
to say you can’t carry on.” 

Mr Timmins did not hesitate. 
He had no wish to resign, but only 
to throw his tiresome weight 
about and be a nuisance. 

“But are you quite, quite 
sure ?” continued Auntie B. “ It 
seems such a shame to have to 
break your beauty-sleep and all.” 

Yes—Mr Timmins was quite, 
quite sure, and the matter was 
clinched by Auntie’s last words— 

“Now be a dear good man and 
when you’ve done your tea— 
Have another cup, do!—No? 
Well, just sit down and scribble 
a line making it quite plain to our 
Controller that you couldn’t pos- 
sibly let him down and that you 
won't mind in the least being 
rung up at night. He’ll be ever 
so pleased, and so will all of us. 
Patriotic, that’s what I call it.” 

Mr Timmins was our dear good 
man from that day forward 
and ceased being a death-watch 
beetle. The Controller later said 
that Auntie B. had handled the 
matter rather well. She became 
more of a marked man than even 
Mrs Bullwinkle. Mrs Bullwinkle 
says herself that she will never 
aspire to anything beyond a Rural 
District. Auntie B. may soar 
into the rarefied atmosphere of 
County—possibly even into the 
Regional _ stratosphere. Who 
knows t Imperceptibly yet in- 
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evitably she was gliding into the 
sphere of H. Henpeck, and was 
soon to replace him as our Gauleiter. 


It was seven o’clock on as nasty 
a January morning as could be 
desired. Outside, as black as 
pitch and an icy gale blowing 
from the north-east. During the 
early hours of the night there had 
been a constant roar of Boche 
traffic overhead, all going one 
way—the Midlands, we suspected. 
There had been some odd crump- 
ings here and there in the offing, 
but only one of these had sent 
our Mr Shipman, Chief Warden, 
plunging out into the murk to 
locate and interview an alleged 
Ux.B. Charles Shipman was sup- 
posed to love this job—but this 
is doubtful; he did it, however, 
as if he loved it. In earlier and 
easier types of warfare he might 
possibly have already earned a 
V.C. and several bars—but the 
demand for V.C.’s being consider- 
able, the price had gone up; and, 
moreover, when bomb - disposal 
becomes a matter of routine, the 
first fine careless rapture wears 
off. So when Shipman left on his 
grisly errand we viewed his depar- 
ture with only that amount of 
interest which the uncertainty of 
his return—except in pieces— 
aroused. At 6.30 a.m. he was back, 
muddy to the waist, and presently 
joined the six persons huddled as 
near the electric heater as six 
persons could get. Miss Thimble- 
bee was back with us again, and 
there was a night messenger. 
Room was made for Shipman, 
and Mrs Bullwinkle poured him 
out a cup of tea. Horace Henpeck 
tipped something into it that was 
neither milk nor carrot juice nor 
sugar. Mr Shipman was always 
a vimmy, keen sort of fellow, and 
this morning he seemed rather 
extra charged with vitamins; and 
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for a very good reason. He had 
found his bomb all right cosily 
hatching itself out in the north- 
east angle of Pinchcut plantations. 
His torch and groping fingers 
having discovered all that these 
two agencies could about it, his 
nose had then added to the 
information. There was, it seemed, 
@ suspicious oozing of liquid round 
the half-buried monster. To this 
the investigator had at once applied 
his nose. Yes—there was un- 
doubtedly a gaseous smell. It 
lingered on his fingers and on his 
boots. Full of the highest hopes, 
he had withdrawn himself from 
the slime and proceeded with the 
rest of his duties, which were to 
evacuate near-by dwellers, including 
a dog that bit him and a pig that 
would not quit. Having provided 
sustenance for the latter, and 
overcome an obstructive local 
warden who was ordering the 
evacuated back as fast as our 
Chief Warden had persuaded them 
to vacate their houses, his job was 
done till daylight, and he set out 
on his return to the Report Centre. 
With every mile he travelled he 
became more and more gas- 
conscious. A deep breath, for 
instance, produced what seemed 
a slight chesty whistling sound ; 
undoubtedly choking-gas was 
eroding his lungs. There was also 
a queer feeling inside his boots, 
and this extended to his hands. 
Certainly blister-gas was at its 
fell work. Deeply pondering on 
these matters he turned into 
Scratchface Lane, probably the 
narrowest, darkest, and most 
tortuous lane in Great Britain. 
His thoughts should now have 
been concentrated on pilotage, 
instead of on Lewisite or Phosgene. 
The result was a slight collision 
with a telephone pole and an 
interruption of those gaseous 
musings. But it takes more than 
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a pole to stop our Chief Warden, 
let alone his ‘Maudeleyne Minor’ 
model: ‘“ Hardy he was and 
wyse to undertake; with many 
a tempest had his beard been 
shake.” There was, however, a 
short interruption, and then Maud- 
eleyne proceeded under her own 
steam and set down her owner 
as before mentioned at the Report 
Centre at 6.30 a.m. Before enter- 
ing our circle, however, he and 
Major Tantrum switched on the 
light over the 6-inch-to-the-mile 
map. The exact position of the 
land-mine was easily pin-pricked, 
and this showed that a subsidiary 
gas-pipe and a water-pipe crossed 
the very spot. It was then deduced 
that both these had been holed, 
and that the mingling of coal-gas 
and water had misinformed the 
nose and led to the vain imaginings 
of its owner. The gas-cleansing 


ritual was therefore deemed un- 
necessary, and Mr Shipman was 
allowed to join our circle. 


Miss Thimblebee was in the act 
of pouring him out a third cup 
from our yellow-with-black-points 
teapot, and she had just said, “I 
should of thought our aeroplanes 
could have stopped the enemy 
using our sky. Impudence I call 
it, trespassing like that,” when a 
number of things happened all 
at once. The lights went out; 
the east, west, and north windows 
all came inboard with a crash; 
the teleyhone receivers leapt from 
their cradles and hit the deck; 
@ heavy table fell over; from the 
roof came a rain of tiles and dust ; 
from a holed water-tank high up 
in it a cascade of water splashed 
noisily on to the floor. The gale 
which had been battering at the 
northern wall, battered no longer— 
there was no wall to batter— 
though no one realised this at the 
time. Wind at sixty miles an hour 
can play some cantrips in a room 
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full of stacked papers, light tables, 
camp-beds, and chairs. These 
were all swept into a huge drift 
against the south wall of the 
room. 

After sudden happenings such 
as the foregoing and amid the 
welter of many things all clamour- 
ing to be done at once, somebody 
has to decide, and there will 
usually be somebody who will 
decide, on first things first. It 
is then quite often that command 
will pass from someone who holds 
it to some bottom-dog whom the 
emergency brings bobbing to the 
surface, and who at once assumes 
control, nemine contradicente. Thus 
there was now heard the scrape 
of a match, and its light showed 
up the slender but perfectly steady 
hand that nursed the flame and 
lit one of the emergency hurricane 
lanterns. That was plainly the 
first thing to do, and Auntie B. 
had done it. The lantern, trimmed 
to its maximum light, showed 
several things. First, the Con- 
troller, prostrate under the over- 
turned table. Next, Gauleiter 
Henpeck clearing his hair of glass 
and his cheek of blood. Next, 
Mrs Bullwinkle keeping her head 
silently, her lips closed very tight 
and one hand grasping the other 
also very tight. Next, it showed 
the representative of the Yorkshire 
Thimblebees, true to the traditions 
of her tribe—that is to say, of 
never letting go—in this case of 
the poised teapot—but omitting 
to up-end the spout. There were 
unfortunately no teacups to catch 
the tea. The Chief Warden, who 
had his torch in one pocket and 
his crater-measuring tape in the 
other, was heard rather than seen 
as he crashed his way over the 
sea of glass, to discover and measure 
the cause of all this pother. He 
had been making for the door, 
but discovered that the north end 
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of our’ dome was lacking and 
offered a short-cut. He called out, 
“The north wall’s gone—hence 
the draught,” and disappeared. 
Tantrum had been hit by some- 
thing and was recovering in an 
arm-chair. 

“Sanicle, stop that whimpering 
or I shall slap you.’”” The whimper 
ceased. ‘“‘ That’s better. Now 
put your first-aid knowledge to 
some use and come and look at 
Mr Quick. Mr Messenger (I forget 
your name—but you are the 
messenger, aren’t you ?), I’m not 
quite happy about the furnace- 
room. Will you go and have a 
look at it? We don’t want a 
fire on top of all this; and then 
get your car out and run along to 
the police, but look in, on your 
way, at the Home Guard place 
and tell them to come.” 

The sharp reprimand to her 
niece and the instructions which 
followed it were from Auntie B., 
and were of the order of “ next 
things next.” And from the same 
source came the last of the next 
things. 

‘“‘There’s nothing more we can 
do at present, so let’s have a 
fresh brew of tea, and while you’re 
about it, Elizabeth, bring a cloth 
to wipe up the tea you’ve been 
pouring on to the floor.” 

Our Controller was soon in 
control again. Sanicle Hussey’s 
diagnosis of the case, after reference 
to her handbook, was that he 
had been “struck by some blunt 
instrument,” which was perfectly 
correct if you can call a table an 
instrument ; but he had not been 
struck very hard and kept saying 
that he was qui’ all ri’. Sanicle 
said, “Not you,” and looked 
him up again in her first-aid book 
and started on him as a fractured 
jaw. He soon put her right, and 
said several harsh things, which 
showed he was quite himself again. 
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“I seen the ’ole show,” later 
stated Home Guard Stiggins. 
“‘ Standin’ on the railway bridge 
I was, and I see it as plain as 
plain. Somethink to remember it 
was. First some planes, lowish. 
Then one of ’em comes lower and 
lets go two parachutes almost 
simultaneous. Then there was a 
most tremenjous explosion in the 
air; then wallop! down comes 
that perishin’ bomb near the 
Report Centre. It lays there a 
second or two—and then a n’orful 
crash and off she goes. A near 
miss they callsit nowadays. Narrer 
shave I calls it.” 

As it was pitch dark at the time 
of Home Guard Stiggins’s observae 
tions, and he was half a mile 
distant, his statement may be 
taken as apocryphal. But it 
bore out Mr Shipman’s reasoned 
verdict on the matter later on— 
namely, that a Boche airman, 
anxious to get back home and 
report the bombing of Buckingham 
Palace and earn an iron cross, 
had dropped two land-mines each 
in its parachute. Being in a hurry, 
he had released them almost at 
the same moment. One of them 
had gone off in the air prematurely, 
had blown the parachute off its 
fellow, but had not exploded it. 
So that one land-mir instead of 
two had landed with a wallop 
instead of gently fluttering to 
earth unnoticed just outside His 
Majesty’s bedroom (or the Silcaster 
Report Centre). 

Mr Shipman gloried in his new 
crater and spoke of it as a fisher- 
man speaks of an outsize fish. We 
all made allowances when he put 
its estimated (conservative) depth 
as that of two double-decker buses. 
We also put a slight discount 
on its ‘accurately taped’ width. 
Our Chief Warden had also 
retrieved some nasty-looking bits 
of metal. “It must have taken 
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at least 850 lb. of Ammonal to 
do that; lucky it fell on soft 
ground and on the far side of the 
bank, otherwise the Report Centre 
and all hands would have gone 
down.” ‘Up,’ corrected Miss 
Thimblebee, who later remarked 
as she plied her broom and swept 
up the glass, “I wouldn’t of 
minded so much if IT had been 
meant for us. But I don’t take 
all Mr 8S. says as gospel. I 
believe IT was meant for us for 
all he says.” 

“The fellow deserved to get 
away with it,” said Henpeck, 
“for his extraordinary skill in 
dropping a bomb on this part of 
crowded little England and scoring 


amiss. It takes a clever bloke to 
do that.” 

On this Auntie B. uttered that 
tremendous oath — ‘“‘ Tchah ! ’ — 


and another star fell. The venom 
in her tone told us that she hoped 
he had not got away with it. 

In due course—not at once, for 
her development from pacifist old 
maidhood to a _win-the-war-no- 
matter-how attitude was slow but 
steady—in due course we lost 
Auntie B. She passed by stages 
from the Henpeck shift to the 
Controller’s table, as Superin- 
tendent. She paused here, but 
not for long ; and then we had her 
as Deputy Controller. Here she 
shone awhile and with a crescent 
lustre. To us, her old shift-mates, 
she was as nice as nice—but no 
nicer than to the other shifts. 
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She developed with skilful gradual- 
ness an impartial aloofness. <A 
rift opened with her first rise ; 
a slight crevasse with her second— 
she was with us, not of us. There 
was nothing harsh or sudden about 
it. When she and the Controller 
sat side by side at the table and 
talked in low murmurs, we felt 
that soon there would be a gulf. 
We felt it still more when at night 
she passed to a separate cubicle, 
labelled ‘“‘ Miss Hussey, Deputy 
Controller,” and (it was whispered) 
disrobed and slept in night-apparel. 
Sanicle, rather overstepping her 
privileges as a near relative, con- 
firmed this whisper by investiga- 
tion and added to it, “‘ Auntie’s 
discarded her nightgown and has 
gone all modern and into pyjamas 
—oh gosh !” 

And then a hand from above 
plucked Auntie B. upwards and 
from us—bang over Mr Quick’s 
head too. We saw what we had 
long foreseen, her translation into 
Regions which do not Control 
but Direct. She looks in, but 
never down on us occasionally 
for a chat and a cup of tea, unless 
she is in a hurry, which is far too 
often the case. But she does 
that for the other shifts as well. 
And every time we see her she is 
slightly more aloof, seems younger, 
and is more efficient, and, in a 
cold virile way, more bloodthirsty 
than before. But there is only 
one person who says she is the least 
bossy—and that is niece Sanicle. 
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